“A Melodious Mimic” 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
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What Racing Cars Taught 


HE Speedway, the Road Race and the En- 
durance Run are the laboratories in which 
the strength of automobiles is shown. 


A 300-mile race will disclose more weaknesses 
and show the need of mechanical efficiency 
more clearly than five years’ use under ordinary 
conditions. 


Most manufacturers use races and contests to 
obtain publicity for their cars. 


Howard E. Coffin built some of the world’s 
greatest speed and contest cars for much the same 
reason that the government spends millions of 
dollars a year for powder and shot, that the gun- 
ners of the navy may learn to shoot. 


His cars were to teach him to build better, 
stronger automobiles. 


He learned in this way things that would have 
been impossible to learn in any other manner. 


No other method would have demonstrated the 
need, for instance, of ten bolts instead of the usual 
five in the spokes of the front wheel. 


The lighter construction had done very well, 
but in the terrible grind of a speedway, or in taking 
a sharp turn at high speed, it was found that front 
wheels frequently collapsed—often with horrible 
results. 


Sometimes pleasure, as well as race cars, are 
sent at high speed around sharp corners, and front 
wheels go down. 


Races demonstrated the need for never-failing lubrica- 
tion. More than 60 per cent of all the better cars of 
American construction use the system of lubrication that 
Mr. Coffin created. 

Putting a car up mountains and hill climbs, where the 
motor is driven at its maximum speed, while the car, 
because of the steepness of the grade is sent along on 
low gear, will boil water and burn out the cylinders in 
which cooling arrangement is not absolutely perfect. 

Mr. Coffin learned in such contests things that would 
otherwise never have been known. He has recorded these 
experiences just as a skilled doctor keeps a case record, 
giving a history of the illness of each patient. 


_ Is the Hudson “33”’ an Experiment? 


You have probably been told that it is. But do you 
think‘’a man of such skill and experience as that possessed 
by Howard E. Coffin, could build an experiment? 

Four famously successful cars! 

Henever builta failure. Each was a sensation and leader 
of its time. Each is a recognized standard car today. 

‘They have been patterns for other makers. They set 
the standard for their time. 

Think you that such a builder could produce an ex- 
periment? 


More than a hundred years ago an astronomer pre- 
dicted that at a certain minute of a certain hour of a cer- 


tain day of a certain month of a year, some forty years later, 
a comet would appear, visible to the naked eye at a defi- 
nite point in the heavens. He was exact to the second 
as to the time. 


He was ridiculed. He died years before the time for 
the appearance of the comet. His name was Halley. He 
never saw the comet which bears his name. 


Science was the basis of that prediction, and not 
guesswork. 


Science is what guides Howard E. Coffin in designing 
automobiles. 


The rule of thumb is not in his method of work. 


The races his cars were entered in, and in which they 
won records, many of which have not since been equaled, 
taught him many things. He knows from such knowl- 
edge just as the records enabled Halley to precisely name 
the minute when a comet, which he had never seen, 
would appear. 

Ask yourself again, then, could it be possible for a man 
of such experience to build a car that is an experiment? 


Some may admit that there are many ideas in the Hudson 
*33” not found in other cars. They may even acknowledge that 
these ideas seem to be a distinct advancement in motor car 
building. 


“But,” they will council, “isn’t it better to wait until a year’s 
demonstration on the road has proven their value?” 


Do you think that sound advice? 
Let us look over the automobile history of the past few years. 


Mr. Coffin brought out the ez bloc cylinders—that is four 
cylinders cast as a unit—three years ago. Inthat motor he used 
a two-bearing crank shaft. 


Competition said then it was “bad engineering.” 


“The cylinders,” it was said, “could not be kept cool,” and, 
“a two-bearing crank shaft,” it was predicted, would break 
under the lightest load.” 

The result forecasts the automobile history for the next 
two years. : 

_ „In Europe cylinders cast en bloc is the custom. In America 
it is a common practice. 

The two-bearing crank shaft is found on cars of many makes. 


Other distinctive features of Mr. Coffin’s previous cars could 
be given. The confirming answer of his advance engineering 
skill is found in the designs of many of the leading cars of 
America and Europe. 


They have followed his lead. 


Let Us Look Two Years Into the Future 


This year marks another epoch in automobile designing. 

It is a time of simplicity. 

“Cars to be cheaper” and similar statements have been heard 
for some time. 


Prices were actually reduced on many medium-priced cars 
when details of the Hudson 33"’ were announced. 


Have you considered the cause for that? 


Think you that manufacturers became philanthropically 
generous overnight? 


In face of a rising market of materials and labor, do you 
think it possible to instantly install factory economies, to war- 
rant such price reductions of from 15% to 35%? 


Does not this seem a more plausible reason: 

The Hudson “33” changes the design of motor cars by redu- 
cing the number of parts required in the average chassis by 
approximately 900. 

It does away with the cumbersome, troublesome fan. 

The Hudson “33” thus is lighter and cheaper to build by 
reason of the reduced number of parts required. 

Simplicity. accessibility, and extra strength are gained also 
by eliminating much usual mechanical bric-a-brac. 

The valves are enclosed in dust-proof, oil-tight chambers. 
The system of using four and five cog wheels in the front of the 


motor, which are known as timing gears, has been changed by 
Mr. Coffin. 


The Hudson “33” has but three gears. 


With the old design no maker has been able to make a per- 
manent, long-wearing, quiet motor. The cogs, if made of steel: 
invariably jingle and grind, and, if made of rawhide and fibre 
soon wear out. 


Mr. Coffin’s design permits the use of steel, and still they 
are so arranged that they are practically noiseless. Design 
alone makes possible this great improvement. 


We could tell many more things in the Hudson *‘33” that are 
in advance. 

You can see many of them in the car. 

The point we want to make is that the veal cause for the 
reduction is due to the fact that makers, recognizing that a 
newer and better design has been produced, and therefore they 
must ayickly dispose of present stock in order to build along 
the new lines. 

Mr. Coffin’s ideas will be found in the cars for 1912 and 1913. 
They will be common then. 


The patent laws do not protect the designer in all details of 
motor car construction. ; 


Others will be able to adopt a similar fan construction as 
that used by Mr. Coffin. 


Others will have enclosed valves. 

Others will simplify their designing. 

Others will strengthen the frame, like that of the Hud- 
son °°33.”’ 

Others will build cars of better finish and style than was 
customary before the Hudson “33” was introduced. 


These ‘‘others”’ realize that, and so prices on “‘old stock” had 
to come down to prepare for the making of a newer model, pat- 
terned after the Hudson “33.’’ 


The Commercial Value of Happiness 


If this convinces you that the design is to be depended upon, 
carry this thought with your consideration of the Hudson `°33.” 


The car is built in the newest, most modern automobile 
factory in the world. 

The officers of the Hudson Motor Car Company have been 
Mr. Coffin’s associates for years. Some started when he started. 
The cars he designed, and which are known to practically every 
man who knows even the least thing about automobiles, they 
helped to build for him. 

Such long association, such happy relationship, make the 
do-it-well organization. 

It is contrary to the idea of hurry and hustle—the get-out-the- 
cars-at-any-cost plan of which we have heard so much. 

This relationship of man and men is safety assurance to the 
passenger—low cost assurance to the owner. It means well- 
chosen, thoroughly-tested materials; the best machine work the 
finest machinery will produce, and the thoughtful, painstaking 
attention of workmen, who hold their jobs because they do 
their work well. 


There is a commercial value in such facts to the man who 
owns an automobile. 


Inspect the car as carefully as your knowledge of automobiles 
and mechanics will permit. 


But don’t forget that your safest guide is the confidence, 
gained from what we have said and can easily be substantiated 
by investigation, that you have in the skill of the designer and 
the integrity of the builder. 

Isn’t the answer the Hudson “33? 


The 33” is furnished in three models: 


Touring Car, $1,250 ‘ 
Pony Tonneau, $1,300 
Torpedo, $1,350 


Equipment includes three oil lamps, gas headlights, genera- 
tor, tools, etc. An extra equipment including Strathmore 
mohair top, Prest-O-Lite gas tank, Bosch duplex ignition 
system, with famous Bosch high tension magneto, for $150. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


See the Triangle 
on the Radiator 


6064 JEFFERSON AVE, DETROIT, MICH. 
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the Cotton Crop 


In the South we talk cotton— 
think cotton —calculate wealth in 
bales of cotton. Fact is, we say and 
write too much about cotton. 
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First thing we know, you who 
do not live in the South and many 
of us who do, will begin to think 
that either cotton is our only crop or 
that our conversational abilities are 
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‘Soap Powder like the 
Sponge can be filled with 
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Towa and Illinois?” 


Incidentally, the value of all the farm pro- 
ducts of the United States for the year 1910 
was $8,926,000,000, of which amount the 
South with its small area of cultivated lands 
furnished 30 per cent, or about $2,700,- 
000,000. 


OF course that impertinent monopoly, cotton, 


is included in the $2,700,000,000; and since 
cotton has thrust itself into this article we can- 
not dismiss it without mentioning a collateral 
fact that indicates the South's progress. It is 
on record that— 


Twenty years ago the New England States 
and others manufacturing cloth, etc., were using 
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six times as many bales of cotton as the South- 
ern States. In 1910 the South used more 
than 2,500,000 bales of its own cotton—a 
total greater than that used by all other states 
combined. 
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You have the necessary 
knack, 

No need for skill with 
Jap-a-lac 


Tap-a-lac was put upon the 
market because so many 
housewives wanted to keep 
their furniture and floors 
and picture frames and 
woodwork in first-class 
condition. A coat of Jap- 
a-lac im time means a per- 
petually spick and span 
home. Azy woman can 
use it. Its all ready for 
use and simply requires 
application. 


You can’t keep house without 


BPALAC 


and natural (clear) 
Renews everything from cellar to garret. 


For hardwood floors; for restor- 
ing linoleum and oilcloth; for 
wainscoting rooms; for recoat- 
ing worn-out zinc or tin bath 
tubs; for brightening woodwork 
of all sorts; for coating pantry 
shelves and kitchen tables; for 
varnishing pictures, (when thin- 
ned with turpentine) and gilding 
picture frames and radiators; for 
restoring go-cartsand wagons;for 
decorating flower pots and jardin- 
iere stands, forre-paintingtrunks; 


for enameling sinks; for re- 
storing chairs, 
tables, iron 
beds, book 
cases, and for 
a thousand 
and one uses, 
all of which 
are described 
and explained 
in a little 
book which 
you can have 
for alittle re- 
quest on a -A- 

post card. JAP A LAC 


For sale every- 
where, it wears 
forever. Look 


for the name 
Glidden as 
well as the TN 


name Jap-a-lac 


There is no 
substitute 


AIl Sizes, 20c to $3.00; in Canada (Imperial 
Measure), 25c to $3.50 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Branches: New York, Chicago 
Cleveland, 0. Toronto, Ont. 
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An 


Uncle Remus 
Letter 


Y DEAR DAUGHTER: 
M We are all pretty well, now, except mama, and her ail- 


ment isn’t serious. She was fooling with the stove-pipe in 

the hall yesterday, and it came unjointed in some way, and 
about 28 pounds of soot, or sut (as we say in Georgia), poured 
down on her devoted head and face. She looked like Dinah in the 
minstrel show, only worse. She was so black that the whites of her 
eyes appeared to be as big as the door-knobs in Julian’s room. 
When she first washed her face she looked worse than ever. She 
had to go in the tub headforemost, and then, as a final effect— 
something lah-de-da, you know—nothing would do her but she 
must put some ammonia in the water for her face. So she poured 
it in and poured too much, and when she got through with that, 
her face looked like a boiled lobster. Then on top of that she 
smeared her matronly countenance with vaseline; and this made 
a beautiful moonlight effect by gaslight, showing the lights and 
shadows of home-life in West End (edited with notes by that well- 
known humanitarian, Joel Chandler Harris, author of the beautiful 
song, “Don’t Make Any Noise; Mama’s Bathing.” ) 


Now, you think all that’s fun—and it is (on paper)—but you 
wouldn’t have enjoyed it if you had been here. For I know 
mighty well I had to crawl under the bed, and the three cats went 
out at the back door with such velocity that the carpet smoked— 
or it may have been the soot rising. And you ought to have heard 
the racket, when I (from under the bed) asked: “Aunt Dinah 
Harris, why did you want to crawl into the stove-pipe?” And 
even at the supper-table, there was considerable gloom when I re- 
marked, casually, that there are more than seven hundred different 
ways of getting dirty respectably. I was told to go somewhere and 
select me a perfectly clean wife. I answered that the church does 
not allow divorces. The reply was that I was not a Catholic—to 
which I answered that having become (as it were) a brother-in-law 
of the church, with the hope and expectation of a closer relation 
when I felt good enough, I felt bound to conform to the rules in 
so far as I could. Well, it was a great time. 


As I write, Mrs. Fleming and Mrs. Warner are in the sitting- 
room, and Lucien is entertaining them. The yard is full of chil- 
dren and a donkey, and the fact that they are not making any fuss 
convinces me that they are up to some desperate prank such as 
pulling up onions to see if they all smell alike from one end of the 
row to the other, or smoking acorn pipes, or counting their collec- 
tions of political buttons. That reminds me that Mildred went 
about everywhere last week wearing a button with this awful 
warning: “Don’t pull my leg.” I said to her, “Mildred, you are a 
girl; you ought not to be wearing such a button as that.” She re- 
plied: “Yes, papa, I know I’m a girl and that’s the reason Pm 
wearing the button; I don’t want anybody to pull my leg.” I need 
hardly say that she is no longer wearing that or any other kind of 
political or advertising button. 


We are going to house the donkey for the winter in the Rich- 
ardson cow-house, which has now been without a tenant for some 
time. The house is not too small for the donkey, but I’m afraid 
the donkey’s voice is too large for the house. She must have plenty 
of room for the echo to roll in when she asks the wall-eyed Rufus 
why in the name of goodness her breakfast isn’t ready. 


Mr. Donker—(oh, nonsense!)—I mean Mr. Bunker—is making 
great preparations for getting married this fall. He has had Babe 
curried, and the back yard swept, and a new plank nailed on the 
barn. I judge from this that he is really in earnest. 

Mrs. Abernathy has a new cow. I don’t know what her name is, 
but her hind legs are shorter than her fore ones, and this gives her 
the appearance of always traveling uphill. As this must be tire- 
some, you will see that even cows have their troubles. 

That Forest of Terror must be a dangerous place. Nobody 
knows what may be lurking in a grove about the size of a theater 
hat—it isn’t much larger, is it?—and Id advise you never to ven- 
ture in it unless you are armed with a box of sardines, four store 
biscuit, and a bottle of pickles. 


Pll send you the apples during the week. Meantime, I see you 
are asking for money. Do you want “sound money” or free silver? 
When Julian comes he’ll bring you some. 


I think your letters are improving, and I hope you are studying 
hard enough to get all the advantages the sisters are ready to give 
you. You mustn’t take it for granted that life is a joke because 
my letters are frivolous. W hen a good little girl gets a letter from 


home it ought to be pleasant, and in that way I am trying to please 
you. And I’m hoping all the time that you are trying to please me 


by doing your duty in all ways. Write when you can to 
Your loving old 


The foregoing letter was written by Joel 
Chandler Harris to his eldest daughter when 
she was at boarding school in South Georgia 
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It is delightfully 
cooling and refresh- 
ing---relieves fatigue 
of body, brain and 
nerves --- quenches 
the thirst---not just 
wet and sweet, but 
vigorously Pea 
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Refreshing 
Wholesome 
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A Question in Morals 


EGGY, I am breaking the 
tenth commandment most 
outrageously. I envy you 
your charming home, I 
covet Sydney Junior, 
and—” Grey broke off 
abruptly as a motor car 
ran slowly past the house. “Who is that?” he asked. 

Mrs. Latimore looked questioningly at her brother. “Now, I wonder why you 
ask. You are not often curious.” 

The man’s eyes danced. Although he had not seen his sister for some years, 
he could read her thoughts as easily as'ever. “My dearest child, don’t fly off at 
a tangent! I have no intention of falling in love with the Unknown, though she 
is certainly a striking looking woman. Why don’t you like her?” 

- Margaret Latimore embroidered in silence for a few moments. “Is my dislike 
so evident? I—I am sorry. Perhaps I am narrow, Don, and prejudiced, but— 


but I distrust her. Yet every man seems to admire her. You, too, Don. What 
do you see in her?” 
“She has beauty, Peggy, and that appeals to the masculine eye. Tell me 


about her, like a good girl.” 

“Her name is Van Gorder. She is a widow. Mr. Van Gorder has been dead 
only a few months. She has no children, and until her husband died, she lived in 
California. I never met her until her return. She is living now with her father. 
I fancy’ that she has not much means of her own, but of course Mr. Jerrold is 
wealthy, and she is an only child.” 

“Jerrold? Do you mean the man who owns all of those mills and swears by 
Sydney?” 

eg,” 

Margaret’s eyes were on her work again and Grey studied her face thought- 
fully. Ever since his arrival he had imagined that some element of which he 
knew nothing had entered into his sister’s life, 

“Peggy,” he demanded abruptly, “have you been happy all through these 
years of your married life? Sydney seems a prince of good fellows and he cer- 
tainly worships you and the boy. He is making his mark as a physician, young 
as he is . You have been happy?” 

“Yes, Don,” there was an unmistakable intensity in her voice, “have no doubts 
on that score. I do not think that it is granted to many women to know as per- 
fect happiness as I have tasted.” 

“I hope so dear, and yet—I wanted to hear you say it. 
never mind now. Will Sydney be at home tonight? 
you know, and I hope that his patients will leave him in peace.” 

“I certainly trust that for once—oh, here he is now!” 

Donald Grey looked approvingly at his tall, broad-shouldered, athletic brother- 
in-law as he swung across the lawn and sprang up the steps of 
the porch. F 

Sydney Junior halted him half way by a sudden dive into 
his arms. Dr. Latimore tossed the boy up in the air, and then, 
heedless of possible passersby, stooped to kiss his wife. 

“Going to be at home tonight, old fellow? I must be off 
tomorrow, and I was just saying to Polly that I wished 
your patients would be considerate and let us have an 
uninterrupted evening.” 

“Pll not go out again unless the unexpected happens. 

I arranged things today so that we could have this evening 
together.” 

“Has anything gone wrong, Sydney?” his wife asked 
in a quiek undertone. 

He turned to her with a smile. 
dear. Yes, I am vexed, annoyed, enraged. 
died this afternoon—” 

“But you have known for some time that he could not 
possibly recover—” 

“Yes; it was not the fact of his dying, but the cow- 
ardly part that he played just before he died that has 
gripped hold of me. I can’t get over it, and Mrs. Michaels 
nevér will—never. She has absolutely adored her husband 
through thirty years of married life. I tell you that the 
memory of those perfect years would have been the suprem- 
est comfort to: her now. They would have taken off the 
bitterest edge of her sorrow—but the coward spoilt it all—” 
He sprang restlessly to his feet and commenced to pace the 
veranda. 

_ His wife dropped her work and looked at him wonder- 
ingly. “Can you tell us what happened?” 

“Michaels knew that he was dying. Instead of leaving his 
wife with her beautiful memories and untarnished faith, he 
told a pitiful story of his youth. Its trail dragged through the 
first years of his married life—then the woman died. The child 
is € man now—prospering out West. Michaels saw that he had 
his chance in life. Theres nothing that the wife can do— 
Why couldn’t the fool have kept still?” 

“He felt, I suppose,” Grey said thoughtfully, “that he must 
have her forgiveness.” 

“So he said,” Latimore rejoined dryly; “but I shall never 
forget the expression on her face as he told the story. It will 
haunt me till I die. Can’t you see the brutal selfishness of it 


Once or twice—but 


“You see everything, 
Peter Michaels 


This will be my last evening, . 


By MABEL CRONISE JONES 
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Her husband stood appalled at 
the sound of tempestuous sobs 


all? Michaels was thinking only of himself 
—of what he wanted. Couldn’t he have left 
that poor woman in peace? His dying is 
nothing compared to the blow of this reve- 
lation. All her treasured memories—all his 
tenderness and love and sympathy through- - 
out these years—every gift he ever gave her 
—every caress—has been desecrated now in her eyes. Isn’t that so, Mar- 
garet?” he turned abruptly to his wife. 

“Yes,” she assented quickly, “that is surely true.” 

“And you agree with me, don’t you, dear?—that if he had loved her with the 
highest kind of love—a love that was really unselfish and that pushed his own 
longings into the background—that he would have died with the story untold?” 

“Yes—if he cared most for her happiness, if he were thinking of her alone.” 

“He had no right to think of himself at that moment.: He died a sort of 
moral murderer—he had killed everything that was dear and sacred in their lives. 
It was a cruel, cowardly deed.” 

“See here, Sydney,” Grey interposed, “wouldn’t moralists say that he acted 
nobly in confessing? That he had no right to die with such an unacknowledged 
stigma on his soul?” 

“Abstract morals are one thing,” Latimore retorted hotly; “real life is an- 
other. Unselfishness is the highest morality in the world. It’s odd how the real 
nature of people comes out on deathbeds—we physicians see a lot of despicable 
selfishness. A mother exacts some pledge from a child or a husband from a wife 
—something that will fetter all their future lives. Then the deathbed confessions 
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order to kill time.” 


which rack the hearts of the living and can do no practical good—as in this case— 
I have no patience with it all—” 

“Then you'll make no deathbed confessions?” Grey demanded lightly. 

“Not a single one!” Latimore laughed lightly, but the words rang emphatic- 
ally; “Ill try to make practical atonement for my misdeeds while I live and to 
show my repentance of any sins by different living, but when I come to die—” 

“Sydney! Don’t please!” 

“All right, dear. We might find a pleasanter subject for conversation, that’s 
a fact, but—What is it, Dick?” as his office boy appeared in the doorway. 

“You’re wanted at the ’phone, sir.” 

Dr. Latimore deposited his son on the floor and started for the office, Half- 
way across the porch he paused, 

“Who wants me, Dick?” 

“Why, I think that it is Mrs. Van Gorder, sir.” 

Latimore dropped into a chair, “Just say that I’m engaged now and will call 
up later. She can give you any message.” 

Margaret looked at her husband curiously while his brother-in-law laughed 
outright. “You don’t seem very anxious to get patients, Syd. Is that good bus- 
ness tact?” 

Latimore shrugged his shoulders. “There are some cases where—Well, Dick?” 

“It was Mrs. Van Gorder, sir. She is not feeling well and would like to have 
you call this evening.” 

“There go our plans for the evening—smashed to pieces. I knew it would be 
that way.” There was strong disgust in Grey’s voice. 

“Don’t worry, Don; I’ve no intention of going.” 

“Can you afford to neglect a professional call?” 

“PIL fix it some way,” Latimore asserted. 

His wife glanced up. “Mrs. Van Gorder went past here in her motor car just 
before you came, Sydney; she can hardly be very ill, I presume.” 

“She’s not ill at all, dear, not in the slightest degree, but, well—she’s one of 
those women who always want some man to be dancing attendance on her. She 
is debarred from having a group of admirers around her now, because of her deep 
mourning. As there is no young clergyman around, a tolerably young physician 
is the next best thing.” 

“No clergyman?” 

“Oh, that type of woman always likes to have a young minister for spiritual 
consolation. That is what it is called. He must be young and good looking, then 
she will become very devout and have excuses for seeing him daily. Sometimes a 
scandal crops up if the fellow’s wife gets jealous, but of course she doesn’t care 
if a home is broken up, as long as she has the only amusement of that sort which 
is permitted to a woman in mourning.” 

Grey’s eyes were full of laughter. “And since there’s no young, good looking 
clergyman in this place are we to infer—” 

“Exactly what you please, Don. The truth is quite obvious. I’m not much in 
myself, but I happen to be the only one of my sex exactly available for her pur- 
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“She is telling some intimate friend what a 
delightful fool she is making of me just in 


poses just now. She is not ill. Has not been since she came here. Yet I have 
been sent for almost daily ever since her arrival. And—I don’t like it. I fancy 
that I wasn’t made to be anyone’s fool or puppet.” 

“She must have run up a nice bill,” Grey remarked easily; “or do you give 
her a big discount something after the fashion of wholesale stores?” 

Dr. Latimore puffed away on his cigar for a few moments before answering. 
“J__J—haven’t sent in any bill yet at all. It is time to do so, though—quite time. 
And, no, Don—there’ll be no discount; just the reverse, in fact.” 

Margaret’s laugh bubbled out in the old spontaneous manner which her brother 
had missed ever since his arrival. “What will you do with all your wealth? There 
must be quite a fortune coming to you?” 

«PIL turn it over to you, sweetheart; get yourself a fur coat for next winter.” 
His wife made a very wry face. “I—I am not just sure that I want the money ; 
but—well, we'll see. Come into dinner now before any more 
patients call you up.” 

They lingered over the meal unconscionably, for the three had 
many things in common and they had been chums in the old days 
when the men were college classmates and no tie bound Margaret 
to Sydney Latimore. 

As they passed at last from the dining room to the library, 
Latimore halted at the telephone. 

The one-sided conversation drifted to the other two. 

“Is this Mr. Jerrold’s residence?” 

“Yes, I would like to speak to Mr, Jerrold, if you please.” 

Margaret arched her eyebrows in surprise. Why did Syd 
speak to the father of the patient and not to Mrs. Van Gorder 
herself? 

“This is Dr. Latimore, Mr. Jerrold. It is hardly possible for 
me to get over to your house this evening, but Mrs. Van Gorder 
telephoned that she was not feeling well—” 

“Then you think—” 

“All right, thank you.” 

“I am much obliged. Of course if you thought it imperative I 
would make—” 

“Good night.” 

Latimore hung up the receiver and strode into the library. 

“Sydney! Why didn’t you ask for Mrs, Van Gorder?” 

“Because it struck me that it might be a good thing for her 
father to get an inkling of how affairs stand. He is almost in- 
variably away when I call; he seemed very much surprised tonight 
that she had telephoned for a physician—” Latimore laughed at 
some recollection. “Now for an old-time evening. We'll talk, 
Margaret shall sing to us—she’ll not mind if we smoke.” Latimore 
burrowed more deeply into his Morris chair. He stretched out 

one long arm across his wife’s shoulder; “I call this com- 

fort,” he sighed contentedly. 


OME hours later, Grey rose reluctantly. “Margaret ought 
to be in bed; send her off, Syd. Ill get a breath of 
fresh air, and then come back for a last cigar before we 
turn in.” 
“All right.” 

As Grey left the room Latimore picked up a pile of letters. 
“You were making out my bills for me today, dear?” 

“Yes, those of which you left the memoranda.” 

“Will you make out one more now?” 

“Mrs, Van Gorder’s?” Margaret hesitated over the name. 

“Yes,” Latimore smiled. “I have a fancy that I would like 
you to attend to this. Will you take the dates?” 

Margaret picked up a pen and dipped it into the ink. 

From his vest pocket her husband drew forth a little book. “Here are the 
dates, sweetheart; put them all in; make it very formal and business-like. 
Ready?” Margaret nodded. She could not trust her voice just then. Her pen 
flew rapidly for some little time. “Sydney !”—there was a note almost of laughter 
in her voice—“suppose I send the almanac leaves for the last few months. You 
have been there daily !” 

“I know; still we’ll do it up in proper shape. I fancy that I shall never have 
another summons from Mrs. Van Gorder. Make the charges double what they 
usually are, Peggy—and dear, direct the envelope to Mr. Jerrold, not to her.” 

“To Mr. Jerrold, Syd?” 

“Yes, I want him to know just how things are—and after my telephoning to- 
night—well, he’s quick as a flash. Hell understand, and I imagine,” he smiled as 
if in pleasant anticipation, “I imagine that she'll have rather a bad half hour of 
it with her father.” 

“All—all right, dear, PII—PI do it. Oh, Sydney! Sydney!” and Margaret’s 
head was. down on the table, while her husband stood appalled at the sound of 
tempestuous sobs. 

He gathered her up in his strong arms as if she had been a mere child, and 
still holding her, sank again into the Morris chair. 

“What is the trouble, Margaret—sweetheart? It is not because Don is leav- 
ing? No! It must be something more than that! Tell me, dear r 

He whispered soothing, caressing words until at last Margaret’s sobs ceased 
and she lay quiet, exhausted, in his arms. 

“TI—suppose if I were unselfish, Sydney—as you were saying people ought to 
be—that I would have more strength and would never tell you; but—but—some 
way I could not control myself, and now—and now you know that something has 
been wrong, and—and—” 

“Why should you not tell me, Margaret? What I said about Michaels can 
have no application to you—” 

“T_T am not so sure, dear. I’m afraid—I know that I am going to hurt you 
—if I were stronger I could have hidden my feelings and never let you know 
how—how—I have doubted you these last few months—” 

“Doubted me? I never guessed it! You mean—” there was a strange thrill 
in Latimore’s voice. 

“Yes, I mean—Lucia Van Gorder—. I—I—forgive me, Sydney! You were 
there so often—and you never said anything to let me know that you read her 
clearly—and so—and so—” 

“And so”—Latimore kissed the flushed, tear-stained cheeks—“and so you 
thought that I had failed in allegiance to you. Margaret”—his voice sounded 
stern in its earnestness—“I shall never do that—” 

“I know it, dearest,” Margaret said humbly; “I—I—think that I must have 
been insane. Forgive me—” 

“Don’t ask me for forgiveness, sweetheart. I must have been to blame—but I 
never dreamed that you were suffering. I am the one to beg for pardon—” 

“It—it is almost worth while to go through all that I have of late,” she said 
mistily, “only to feel the relief and blissfulness of this—” 


(Concluded on Page 17) 


Photographing “Uncle Remus” 


By FRANCES 


F ATLANTA had appeared on 
the map as Uncle Remustown 
it would have more accurately 
described my idea of it as a 

community. The picture of its most 
Salient features was quite clear in 
my mind — a white-pillared, stately 
mansion, set among great trees on a 
rise of ground, flanked by an old- 
time garden with out-houses and cab- 
ins clustering comfortably on its 
edges. A road stretched away some- 
where to the city itself, but Atlanta, 
for me, existed primarily as the abode 
of Miss Sallie, the Little Boy and 
Uncle Remus, very near to whom I 
knew must dwell the man, who, with 
such insight, such tenderness, such 
Wizardry of mingled tears and laugh- 
ter had caused them to live in the 
hearts of children, little and big, the 
world over. 

Long before Uncle Remus had laid 
his spell of enchantment upon the 
Little Boy, the tales of Brer Rabbit, 
Brer Fox and the Tar Baby had be- 
come familiar to me, when, as a tow- 
headed youngster, perched on the 
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knee of a young Georgia doctor, they 
had been recounted to me in all their 
fascinating detail and variation as 
bed-time stories. 

I knew them all by heart and when 
Uncle Remus himself made his bow 
to the world, he, too, belonged to me 
by inheritance and tradition, for I 
had been “raised” by one of his own 
kind, a black Virginia “mammy”, who 
accompanied my early education by 
the same methods of bullying adora- 
tion. 

Atlanta, therefore, had always 
spelled Joel Chandler Harris to me 
and the first time I journeyed to the 
Far South, as the train slipped 
through the city in the early morn- 
ing, I watched, on the outskirts of 
the town, for the “Big House”, which 
might be the Little Boy’s, the low 
cabin, which might be Uncle Remus’s, 
and then further out in the open coun- 
try for patches of briar and under- 
brush which might be sheltering at 
that very moment Brer Rabbit and 
the rest of his world, 

The next time I had occasion to pass 
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through Atlanta the plan took 
shape in my mind to stop over a 
day or two and ask Uncle Remus 
to let me make some photographs 
of him. 

I innocently confided this am- 
bition to some Atlanta friends 
living in Washington and they 
exploded on the spot. “Photo- 
graph Joel Chandler Harris! 
Why, child, he’s the man shyest of 
a camera that ever was born, and 
he’d fly from it as old Uncle Re- 
mus himself would from night 
doctors.” 

They'd cheerfully give me 
letters of introduction, but they 
didn’t think anything short of 
physical force would bring Uncle 
Remus in range of the lens bar- 
rel. They told me the writer pos- 
sessed more than the average 
newspaper man’s aversion to pub- 
licity and that on one occasion he 
had been known to slip away 
from a banquet given in his honor 
just about the time for speech- 
making arrived, leaving his empty 
chair as a silent but eloquent wit- 
ness əf his innate shyness. 

The novelty of finding in a 
favorite author a man who really 
did not want to be photographed 
lent zest to the pursuit, and I sent on my letters with mingled feelings of hope 
and amused curiosity. 

Some good fairy intervened, for I soon received the cheering news from one 
of the author’s sons that he thought his father would sit for me if I would go out 
to the house on such and such a morning. 

So it happened that on the forenoon of a perfect summer day, I stowed myself 
and my camera boxes into a hotel “hack” conducted by a friendly and frankly 
interested driver and started for West End, where I was to find my courteous if 
somewhat reluctant sitter. 

A short drive through one of the most beautiful residential sections of At- 
lanta brought me to the house, low, rambling, of many gables, and surrounded by 
ample and shady verandas. A broad, green expanse of lawn sloped to the street, 
in terraces, under many shade trees, and at the rear of the house there were 
glimpses of a flourishing kitchen garden which lent substantial appropriateness to 
the whimsical title of “Snap-Bean Farm”, which the author had chosen for his 
small domain. k 

I do not know that I had formed any very definite idea of what Uncle Remus 
was going to look like, but somehow when he appeared he was quite different 
from even my vaguest anticipation. 

With the liveliest expectations, I waited at ease in a big splint rocker on the 
veranda while a servant took in my card, and presently my host came out to 
greet me. 

I found him a man of medium height and comfortably rounded outlines, rather 
slow and hesitating in his movements, but much younger in appearance than his 
actual years seemed to justify. 

His face was round and ruddy and wholesomely freckled like a country boy’s, 
and all his wonderful gifts of understanding, of sympathy, of humor, of pathos 
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Letter from Uncle Remus 
to Miss Johnston 


ATLANTA, GA., 1 December, 1906. 
My Dear Miss Johnston: 

I wish I could adequately thank 
you for the photographs. 1 wish I 
could tell you word for word and 
thought by thought how very much 
I appreciate your kindness in the 
matter, and how keen my delight 
in them is! Because they are the 
first real photographs of myself 
that I have ever seen and because, 
too, I have now found out for the 
first time what you meant by the 
twinkle. The twinkle seems to be 
me, myself, after all, and I have 
been going on all these years, not 
knowing what was missing from 
the photographs I had talen by 
people who knew nothing about the 
twinkle. I realize now that real 
photography is one of the arts. 
Mrs. Harris is wildly enthusiastic 
about them. She declares that your 
portraits represent me as she sees 
me. Faithfully yours, 

JoeL CHANDLER Harris. 
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and of tenderness were held in his eyes—deep set, very wide apart and of the 
bluest blue ever. A black sombrero-shaped hat was tilted at a characteristic angle 
on the back of his very blond head;. a ciose-cropped, sandy mustache covered a 
full-lipped, mobile, sensitive mouth which had a whimsical twist at one corner; 
but his most vital characteristic was the illuminating twinkle of his eye. 

I was delighted to discover that, whether by design or some happy accident, 
Uncle Remus -had refrained from dressing up for the occasion and was wearing 
his every-day clothes of homely and comfortable fit, which so perfectly suited his 
personality. 

He approached me with something of the air of the smali boy caught red- 
handed in the jam closet, faultless in his attitude of courtesy towards a guest, 
but with ill-concealed trepidation, his manner being an appealing mixture of gen- 
tleness, good humor and panic. 

Then, of a sudden, I discovered in Joel Chandler Harris the traits, not only 
of Uncle Remus—wise, shrewd, timorous, domineering and elusive—but a good 
deal of Brer Rabbit, a pinch of Brer Fox, more than a suspicion of Brer Possum, 
a faint trace of Brer B’ar, and in particular, all of the Little Boy. In under- 
standing and sympathy he was part and parcel of each of these. 

He had seen and lived and felt thcm all and always underneath was the 
mind and heart and soul of the child. 

I think some subtle exchange of understanding passed between us then and 
there, for without further preliminaries we settled down to work. 

My host led me into a homey, attractive sitting room where, in a favorite arm- 
chair at a table littered with books cnd papers, we found a good lighting for the 
first of the poses. 

Little by little my distinguished sitter lost his air of self-consciousness and 
began to grow genuinely interested in what was to him an uncommon experience. 

We talked about all sorts of things and he showed me the few portraits he 
possessed of himself and the disaster of stiff pose and wooden expression which 
usually resulted on the rare occasions when he was caught under photographic fire. 
Exhausting the possibilities of the library we drifted out onto the verandas, and 
finally into the garden, Uncle Remus growing more expansive as we progressed, 
enlarging on the joys of the country as embodied in life at Snap-Bean Farm. 

His shyness and self-con- 
sciousness finally vanished alto- 
gether, and as we stopped from 
time to time for picture making, 
he fell into a number of easy and 
characteristic poses, responding 
with a smile and a twinkle in his 
eye, on demand. Almost before 
I knew it my whole supply of am- 
munition was exhausted, but not 
before I had obtained a series of 
portraits which later I was im- ° 
mensely proud to have Uncle Re- 
mus himself pronounce the most 
satisfactory ones he had ever had 
taken. My kind host helped me 
stow away my belongings and then 
brought me to the waiting cab, 
waving me a cheery adieu as I 
drove away. It was an experience 
that I will never forget and will 
always treasure; for it is per- 
mitted to very few to meet the 
embodiment of an ideal on such 
intimate terms and come away 
with it strengthened and enriched 


A Few Words Concerning 
Writer-Photographer 


It ‘is scarcely necessary to say 
to anyone who reads this delight- 
ful article that Frances Benjamin 
Johnston is a woman. Her won- 
derful work in photography has 
not only won her a national repu- 
tation, but she has established 
studios in both Washington and 
New York; in both places her 
recognition as an artist proved al- 
most instant. The spirit and style 
and understanding shown in her 
contribution to this magazine give 
an indication of why she has been 
able quickly to reach permanent 
success. The accompanying pho- 
tographs of the late Joel Chandler 
Harris represent only half of those 
she took. All are copyrighted by 
Miss Johnston. 
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BEGINNING OUR FIFTH YEAR 


ITH THE ISSUE of June, 1911, UNCLE REMUS’S 
HOME MAGAZINE enters its fifth year. Since 
its first number was printed in May, 1907, the Magazine 
has grown from an average circulation until now its 
presses are printing from 238,000 to 242,000 copies per 
month. The c of the Magazine has been so encourag- 
ing that larger plans have been laid beginning with the fall 
months of this year. An enlargement of the Magazine 
will be one of the first moves made. 
There are under consideration now three of the strong- 


est, most vivid serial stories ever offered the Magazine, and 
the number of well known names to appear is increasing 


rapidly. Features that are sure to prove of fascinating in- 
terest as well as of historic value are in preparation, and 
the vital side of the South's present day growth and pros- 
perity will not be neglected. 

In entering the fifth year it was thought not amiss to 
use as the front cover an enlarged reproduction of one of 
Miss Johnston's photo-portraits of the Founder, and at the 
same time print her delightfully told account of her visit 
to the Snap-Bean Farm. 

Two other features that are connected with the life and 


the work of the Founder of this Magazine are “A Melodious 
Mimic”, which is a tribute to the bird he loved so well. In 
the musical sentences of this essay there are hints of a 
deeper understanding and a keener appreciation than it were 
possible for words to uncover. The “Uncle Remus Letter’ 
displays in a fine degree the whimsical humor of the writer. 
No incident that was of homely or human interest was too 
small to escape his letter-chronicles. Some one asked a 
daughter how she happened to save all the letters. A gen- 
tleman standing near said quickly: “How could the girls 
keep from saving them.” , 

With the season of stress gone by and the Magazine 
securely established, those who took up the work and en- 
tered into the hope and ambition of the Founder, will have 
an enlarged opportunity to measure up to the plans he 
mapped out. Each month will see features of interest added, 
and with the additional mechanical equipment soon to be 
installed, there will be improvements for the eye as well 
as for the mind. With the fifth year begun under smiling 
auspices, we are hoping to enter the sixth enlarged in every 
way—and this includes circulation. 
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_ Fire Prevention Bureau 


Started by Croker 


Famous New York City Fire Chief Resigns 


as Fire Fighter to Become Fire Preventer 


N THE latter part of last month Fire Chief Croker resigned his place at the head of the great New 
] York Department at $10,000 per year to enter the Real Fight against fire. This move is so vitally 
important that we give an account of it here instead of printing the second of the series of ‘‘The 
Negative Fight.” The step taken by Fire Chief Croker followed by a week or ten days the publication 
of our May issue containing a plea—and we hope reasons—for a saner viewpoint in the matter of fires. 
Chief Croker was offered by Mayor Gaynor an additional $2,000 per year to withdraw his resignation. 
His reasons for holding to his original determination we have reproduced. You may not be a fire 
chief, but you can help in the fight for prevention in your town. 


ee events of great importance along the line of the 
first of this series of editorials have occurred in New 
York City. The first was the tragic, appalling, heart- 
rending fire where more than a hundred factory workers 
met horrible deaths, and hundreds suffered fearful injuries. 
The cause of this disaster was the failure to take proper 
precautions for the safety of the workers in the event of 
fire. The actual cause of the fire was a spark or a dropped 
match—something it is not always possible to prevent—but 
had there been proper fire-drills, proper exits and proper 
and sufficient fire-escapes it is likely that not a death 
would have resulted. Of course New York was fearfully 
stirred up—for awhile. Then a couple of rubber-necking 
Americans in a Texas boundary town stopped a couple of 
bullets; and the baseball season began. Interest in fire 
prevention and proper precautions is not now quite as hot 
as the fire proved to the girls who were burned. 
But— 


In the midst of a lull in newspaper exploitation, citizens’ 
meetings, etc., the city of New York and much of the 
country-at-large, were aroused by the unexpected resigna- 
tion of Fire Chief Edward F. Croker, for twelve years head 
of New York’s fire department. Here are his own words 
concerning his work for the future: 

“It is only after long and careful consideration that I 
have decided to tender my resignation and retire as chief 
of the New York Fire Department. While such action on 
my part is accompanied by feelings of the keenest regret 
at separating from the brave and splendid body of officers 
and men forming the Fire Department of this city, which 
has been, and always will be, my special pride, I feel that 
I have a special duty to perform toward the public which 
has so long honored me with its support and confidence. 

“My long experience in the Fire Department of this city, 
covering a period of twenty-seven years, twelve of which 
have been spent as the ranking officer of the uniformed 
force, has led me steadily to the irresistible conclusion that 
while fire-Aghting and fire-extinguishing organizations of 
our great modern cities have reached a high state of eff- 
ciency, and are keeping well abreast of the demands made 
upon them, OUR CITIZENS HAVE BEEN PAYING 
TOO LITTLE ATTENTION TO THE VITAL MATTER 
OF FIRE PREVENTION, of which I have for years been 
a consistent advocate. 

_ “The enormous annual fire waste in the United States, 
exceeding two hundred millions of dollars, and the vastly 
greater direct losses which result, seriously affect our eco- 
nomic and civic progress. 

“The loss of lives by fire is one which cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars nor expressed in words, and which cannot 
be realized sive by those unfortunates whose relatives and 
friends haye succumbed in many deplorable calamities. 


Big Majority of Fires Arise From Preventable Causes 


“It has been my observation that A LARGE MAJOR- 
ITY OF FIRES ARISE FROM PREVENTABLE 
CAUSES, and that if proper fire prevention methods were 
applied there would be a tremendous decrease in the fire 
waste, a loss to the inexperienced almost incomprehen- 
. Sible. 

“We have no department of our government devoted to 
the matter of fire prevention. Our laws on the subject are 
not, and cannot be, specialized to completely cover any 
particular building or business, although they can be made 
broad enough in their general application to go a great way 
toward partly solving the problem. It must become either 
the duty or the opportunity of some other agency to com- 
Plete that which statutes and legal regulations must neces- 
sarily fail in to accomplish completely and to that end my 
efforts will go out. A 
“I have, therefore, arrived at the conclusion that my 
& experience gained in the service of the Fire Depart- 
ment placed upon me the duty of putting that experience 
at the immediate disposal of the public IN ORDER THAT 
IT MAY BE APPLIED TO THE OTHER END OF OUR 
COMMON PROBLEM—THE PREVENTION OF FIRE; 
and I am hopeful that the coming years of my active life 


lon 


will leave behind them a record of public good accomplished 
in this direction. 

“With that object in view my experience and intimate 
knowledge of men thoroughly tried in that direction and 
now honorably retired officers, I am sure that I can be of 
more service out of the department in protecting life and 
property than heretofore, for I will have a greater field of 
activity and usefulness as well as an opportunity to carry 
out my ideas, which, if enabled to do, I am confident WILL 
PREVENT A REPETITION OF THE LATE DISAS- 
TERS THAT HAVE STARTLED THE WORLD. 

“Plans will be perfected by me in the next forty-eight 
hours for establishing in this city a bureau completely 
equipped to carry out these purposes.” 

There can be no doubt that Fire Chief Croker has seei 
the big, bright light of genuine opportunity. Despite the 
fact that the city of New York offered to increase his 
salary to $12,000 per year, he stood by his determination 
to take up this great work. 

It is a fine thing to record—this forward step taken 
by Edward F. Croker. Inevitably his move will lead to 
others of a similar character. The least we can do is to 
offer him hearty congratulations and good wishes for a 
noble record in his fine, new field. 


Asbestos, a Fire-Escape Law, and $2.72 vs. $0.33 


The New York factory fire has led to the appointment 
in that city of a commission to draft adequate building and 
building inspection laws. It was shown at the investigation 
of the factory holocaust that exit doors were too narrow; 
that a score of girls smothered to death attempting to get 
out at a door that was locked; that no signs were up to 
indicate the method of escape; that the fire-escapes were 
inadequate; that no fire drills were ever executed, ete., 
throughout the list of things that could and should have 
been done and were not. 

In the latest investigation of fire protection and pre- 
vention, it has been shown that the asbestos curtains used 
in theaters afford only negligible protection. Asbestos, used 
for theater fire-curtains, is not asbestos in the strictest scien- 
tific sense of the word, but it is a substance known as 
Chrysotile, which is the ordinary asbestos of commerce. In 
a recent report made by John R. Freeman, an expert on 
theater construction, it is stated that samples of the Iro- 
quois Theater asbestos curtain obtained after the fire showed 
that under heat it became brittle, having lost practically 
all its cohesion of fiber. It lost its strength and fibrous 
quality so completely that it crumpled under very slight 
pressure. In fact, was not only incapable of withstanding 
the pressure of a strong draught of air, but was even too 
weak to stand up under its own weight. 

Experiments on asbestos curtain material of foreign and 
American make showed that when these were subjected for 
periods of from two to five minutes to a degree of heat 
not sufficient to bring the asbestos to redness, that they lost 
from 60 to 90 per cent of their strength, becoming brittle, 
and crumbling under the least pressure. This was also true 
of samples made with wire interwoven. 

Following Mr. Freeman’s report, New York City is re- 
vising the building laws relating to theaters, and providing 
for the substitution of steel curtains. There is the usual 
objection to steel curtains—they are more expensive than 
those made of so-called asbestos. 
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A most refreshing incident also occurred in Atlanta 
where owners of central property sought to secure a change 
of the fire-escape ordinance so that buildings three stories 
high, not used for manufacturing purposes, should be ex- 
empt. Whether commission-plan agitation played any part 
or not, the city’s representatives refused to change the 
laws. Perhaps some one whispered to them that the dollar 
value of one average man, as figured by the Government, 
is considerably more than the cost of a fire-escape. 

pi 

It is interesting, as well as important, to note that the 
fire waste in European countries is 33 cents per capita, 
while in the United States it is $2.72. Juran Harris 
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CHAPTER III---The Verdict 


OCTOR COLEMAN,” began Moorman, as soon as I had 
D been sworn and taken my seat, “when did you first sec 
the body of Mr. Hanlon?” 
“This morning about one-forty.” 

“Where?” r 

“In his room at the Seminole Inn.” 

“In what position did you find the body?” 

I described the position. 

“Was the body already rigid?” 

“Tt was.” 

“How long had this rigidity existed?” 

“In my opinion, it must have come on immediately after 
death.” 

“Why?” 

“From the position of the body, That attitude could not have 
been assumed after death; nor could it have been maintained 
unless rigor mortis came on instantaneously.” 

“You have testified that the right hand was extended; 
now, Doctor, would it have been possible for that hand to have 
held a pistol after death?” 

“Absolutely not.” | 

_ “His left hand, you have testified, was clutching the chair. 
Could he have held the pistol in that hand after death?” 

“He could not.” 

“Did you measure the distance from Mr. Hanlon’s shoulder 
to the place where the pistol lay on the table?” 

“I.did.” 

“What was it?” 

“Three feet six inches.” a 

“Then, without getting up from his chair, he could not 
have reached the table; consequently, Mr. Hanlon, after receiv- 
ing his death stroke, could not have put the pistol there him- 
self, could he?” 

“No,” > 

“Then you are of the opinion that this pistol was placed 
on the table by someone else?” 

“Decidedly so.” 

“And not taken from the dead man’s hand?” 

“And not taken from the dead man’s hand.” 

“Did you not hear Mr. Smithson testify that he had taken 
this weapon from Mr. Hanlon’s right hand?” 

“I did.” 

“Was Mr. Smithson in the room when you examined Mr. 
Hanlon’s body last night?” 

“He was.” 

“Did he tell you anything about taking this pistol from 
Mr. Hanlon’s hand?” 

“Yes. He said he took it from the left hand.” 

“You have examined the room in which Mr. Hanlon’s body 
was found, as well as the adjoining rooms, have you not?” 

“T have.” 

“Will you explain to the jury their relations to Mr. Han- 
lon’s room and to each other?” 

“The rooms of Mr. Smithson, Mr. Hanlon, Miss Neilson 
and Miss Beaumont are en suite. The rooms of Mr. Hanlon, 
Miss Neilson and Miss Beaumont are connected by inside doors; 
but there is no such door between the rooms of Mr. Hanlon 
and Mr. Smithson.” 

“Now, presuming that Mr. Smithson wanted to reach the 
room of the deceased, what course was open to him?” 

“He could enter either from the corridor door, or by going out on the shed 
from his front window, enter through one of Mr. Hanlon’s windows.” 

“And Miss Beaumont?” 

“She could take either of the routes open to Mr. Smithson, or she could pass 
through Miss Neilson’s room to Mr. Hanlon’s.” 

“And Miss Neilson?” 

“Could pass directly through her door or take either of the other routes.” 

“Then, as I understand it, Miss Neilson was the only one who had immediate 
access to Mr. Hanlon’s room?” 

“That is correct?” 

“Now, Doctor, will you tell the jury what you found on the table, in front of 
which you have stated you found the body of Mr. Hanlon?” 

I enumerated the articles, including the revolver and the letter. I also men- 
tioned finding the drop of blood on the blotting paper. 

“Was this blotting paper on which you found the blood underneath or on top 
of the letter?” 

“Underneath.” 

“What did you infer from that?” 

“That the blood was either dropped where I found it, before the letter was 
written, or the letter must have been moved by the person from whom the blood 
came. Otherwise the blood would have dropped on the letter and not under it.” 

“Could this blood have come from Mr. Hanlon’s wound?” 

“Not if the letter was written before his death, and had not been moved be- 
fore I found it.” 

“What do you conclude from that?” 

“That Mr. Hanlon never wrote the letter.” 

“Are you able to say who did?” 

“I am able to give my opinion on that subject.” 

“Give it.” 

“In my opinion that letter was written by Mr. Hanlon’s private secretary, 
Mr. Smithson.” 

“On what do you base your opinion?” 

“On a series of experiments which I performed and on the strength of the 
evidence I collected; and with your permission, I will now detail my procedure 
to the jury.” Having received Moorman’s permission, I continued: “In the first 
place, then, having found this blood on the blotter, in the position I have ex- 
plained, I looked around to see if I could find more. I found a second drop on 
the window sill, and a faint smear on the letter itself. Then I sought to exclude 
the possibility of this blood having come from the dead man. I examined his 


The prisoner, offering the chair to me, sat on his bunk. 


hands carefully and found not the slightest abrasion or cut. That the blood 
could not have come from the pistol wound I have already explained. Then I 
observed the court plaster on Mr, Smithson’s finger, and sought to connect him 
with these drops of blood.” 

“How could you do this?” 

“I took the piece of blotting paper with the blood on it, and a small piece 
of the letter—you will observe where it is torn—on which I had seen the blood 
smear; then I made a solution of the drop on the window, which I sopped up on 
a piece of blotting paper. These specimens I subjected to the Widal test for 
typhoid fever.” 

“Please explain this to the jury.” 

“This test is obtained by bringing a specimen of the suspected blood in con- 
tact with a culture of typhoid fever germs. If the person from whom the blood 
came has typhoid, or has had it recently, the germs will clump together in clus- 
ters and lose their motility.. Negatively, no such results are obtained. When this 
reaction is found it is a reliable test fcr this disease. In this experiment, the 
blood from the blotter, the letter, and the window sill, all gave a positive reaction, 
indicating that the person from whom they came either had typhoid or had re- 
cently recovered from it. At the same time, I.examined a specimen of the blood 
from Mr. Hanlon’s shirt. The result was negative.” 

“Has any one in connection with this case had typhoid fever recently?” 

“Ves.” 

“Who?” 

“Mr. Smithson.” 

“How do you know this?” 

“He told me so himself.” 

As I made this statement, I looked around at Smithson, and the expression 
of chagrin, which momentarily appeared on his face, amply repaid me for the 
contemptuous tones he had used to me throughout this case, 

“Doctor, I believe that you are an expert in gunshot wounds, are you not?” 

“I have made a study of that class of cases, though I would hardly call my- 
self an expert.” 

“You examined the wound in Mr. Hanlon’s chest, did you not?” 

“T did.” 

“Was it produced at long or short range?” 

“Very short. Probably the weapon was point blank against his breast.” 

“Did you perform the autopsy on Mr. Hanlon’s body?” 

“T did.” 

“What did you find?” 
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“I found that the bullet had entered the body about two 
inches above the heart, ranging slightly downward, and lodg- 
ing’in the muscles of the back. I then examined the heart, 
which was not touched by the bullet, but which showed signs 
of advanced heart disease. There was a marked insuffi- 
ciency of the aortic valve, evidences of endocarditis (in- 
flammation of the lining membrane of the heart), and the 
organ was acutely dilated.” 

“Did you take the bullet out?” 

pa did,” 

“Of what caliber was it? 

“Thirty-eight.” 

“Did you examine the pistol lying on the table?” 

“Yes; but not very carefully.” 

“Can you say what its caliber was?” 

“Yes. It was a thirty-eight automatic.” 

“Was there any peculiarity about this pistol?” 

“No.” 

“Had it been fired?” 

“Yes. It had one empty shell in it.” 

“Ts it your opinion, Doctor, that Mr. Hanlon came to 
his death as a result of this pistol wound?” 

“T have not said so.” 

Moorman looked up quickly, a puzzled expression on his 
face; Smithson suddenly appeared interested, and I caught 
Miss Beaumont’s eyes fixed on my face with a gleam of 
tense inquiry. 

“Have you formed an opinion as to what did cause his 
death, then?” 


” 


“Yes. I think that Mr. Hanlon died from natural 


causes; though to all intents and purposes he was mur- 
dered; for death, I believe, was caused by a dilatation of 
the heart, induced by a sudden and overpowering fear. In 
short, he died from an instantaneous failure of the heart.” 

During the giving of this part of my testimony, I had 
kept my eyes fixed on the face of one of the witnessees, and 
the look I caught there, the sudden. spasm of fear and the 
unwilling tribute of the eyes assured me that not only was 
my supposition correct, but that there was work yet to do, 
if I expected to solve the mystery of Hanlon’s death. 

“This theory of yours, if you will pardon my saying so, 
seems rather at variance with the evidence. If Mr. Hanlon 
was already dead when he received the pistol wound, how 
do you account for the abundance of blood on his clothing? 
Is it not unusual for a dead man to bleed?” 

“As to the first part of your question, I am not now in a 
position to say just what the object of this pistol wound 
was, and, as to the second: it is unusual for a dead man to 
bleed; but I have no assurance that the blood on the shirt 
was Mr. Hanlon’s.” 

“Is there any way of proving whether it was or not?” 

“I am going to try to do so.” 

“How?” 

“I have taken a sample of blood from Mr. Hanlon’s 
heart at the post mortem. There being, of course, no doubt 
as to this being his own, I will examine it as soon as I get 
to my laboratory. I can then make the comparison.” 

“Is this all that you have to present, Doctor?” 

“Yes.” I remembered about the strand of hair; but did 
not think it wise to allude to it then. 

I was about to return to my place in the audience, when 
my attention was attracted by Smithson’s addressing the 
coroner. 

“Mr. Coroner,” he was saying, “I observe that you have 
laid a great deal of stress on the infallibility of the Widal 
reaction as a test for typhoid fever, and I would like to 
ask Doctor Coleman if it is possible to tell from the blood 
whether a person has had this disease several months after 
he has recovered from it?” 

I answered the question myself. “Yes,” I said, “it is 
often possible to obtain this reaction several years after 
a patient has recovered from this disease.” 

“Then disregarding the result. of your examination of 
the blood taken from Mr. Hanlon’s shirt, and assuming that 
the blood from this source was not necessarily his, would 


you, in the event of Mr. Hanlon’s having had typhoid fever - 


recently, be apt to obtain a positive result from the blood 
Spetimen taken from his heart?” 

“It is entirely within the bounds of possibility.” 

“Thank you, Doctor. Mr. Coroner, will you swear me 
again? I wish to testify on this point.” 

Being sworn, Smithson said: “Having, of course, no idea 
that the typhoid fever blood test would play such an im- 
portant part in this inquiry, I did not think to mention in 
my previous testimony that Mr. Hanlon had had this dis- 
ease not three months ago, and it was supposed that I con- 
tracted it from him. I want now to testify to this fact, 
which is known to both Miss Beaumont and my wife, and 
probably to Dr. Leslie also.” 

This testimony produced little impression on either the 
jury or the audience, as they took little stock in such sub- 
tleties; but on me the effect was more pronounced, and 
devoutly I thanked my lucky stars that I had had foresight 
enough to preserve that specimen from the heart. 

Apparently Moorman shared in the feelings of the jury, 
for he did not think this new evidence of sufficient impor- 
tance to recall any of the witnesses to either affirm or refute 
it; or possibly he feared another encounter with the learned 
Dr. Leslie. 


During the hour that the jury was out, the in- 
terest of the audience rose to a fever heat, and 
when, on its return, it was announced that a ver- 
dict had been reached, the tense stillness was such 
that if the proverbial pin had been dropped, it 
would have sounded like the report of a twelve- 
inch cannon. 

In a low, scared voice, the foreman read: 

“We, the Jury of Inquisition, find that the deceased, 
P. J. Hanlon, came to his death from a pistol shot wound, 
and that the said death was wilfully and feloniously caused 
by one James R. Smithson; and on the strength of the tes- 
timony, we recommend that his wife, Emma Elizabeth Smith- 
son, be kept under the closest surveillance.” 

“The fools!” I muttered to myself, “they can’t see any 
further than their noses.” Evidently the jury took little 
stock in my theory that Hanlon had died a natural death, 
and they were cock sure of Smithson. They could not get 
around the tangible evidence of the forged letter, the pistol, 
which Smithson’s own wife had reluctantly admitted was 
his, the will, the secret marriage, the quarrel and threats of 
disinheritance; McGuire’s testimony, and such parts of my 
own as fitted in with their preconceived ideas. Well, they 
might be right; but, to my mind, there was a great deal 
more in this case than had so far come out. 

I turned my attention to the Smithsons. Mrs. Smith- 
son had been growing whiter and whiter as the force of the 
testimony of the latter witnesses had begun to dawn on 
her, and as the verdict was announced, she uttered a low cry 
and slipped down to the floor in a dead faint. 

Mr, Smithson, though pale himself, was cool, almost con- 
temptuous, and received the verdict without moving a muscle. 
Miss Beaumont seemed to be struggling with various emo- 
tions, and as the verdict was read she got up from her chair 
and opened her mouth as if to utter a protest or make a 
statement, then, shutting her lips tightly, she resumed her 
seat. 

I was not satisfied with the verdict. Perhaps it was the 
logical outcome of the preponderance of the evidence; but 
it was certainly premature. 

And then there was that strand of hair, present and un- 
accounted for. It did not fit on the skeleton that we had 
built; and it had to fit somewhere. 

As I have said before, scientists can build “a complete 
skeleton from one bone; but two bones, unless they are of 
the same animal, may complicate matters. I had two bones. 
The easy way would have been to throw away one of these 
and be content with the skeleton we had built; but how 
was I to know that we had builded the right animal? I was 
puzzled by several things. First of all there was the pres- 
ence of Smithson’s pistol. If he had committed the murder, 
would he have left this tell-tale evidence behind him? Could 
it be that he was so confident that the letter would be ac- 
cepted as bona fide that he took the risk of leaving the 
weapon? Of course, in case of a suicide the weapon of de- 
struction must be present, and he may have reasoned it out 
that way. 

But, if Hanlon had died a natural death, as I believed, 
what would have been Smithson’s object in trying to make 
it out suicide? 

Could it be possible that he believed that Hanlén had 
been murdered, and he was attempting to shield the person 
whom he suspected of the crime? 
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CHAPTER IV—The Strand of Hair 


O LONG did Mrs. Smithson remain in a faint that my 
physician’s instinct overcame my repugnance to force 
my services, and I went to her assistance. Miss Beau- 

mont rather officiously interfered, but a low-spoken word 
from Smithson, who seemingly regarded her with cold dis- 
favor, promptly put a damper on her meddling, and she re- 
tired with very apparent ill grace. 

A rapid examination showed me that for the present 
Mrs. Smithson was suffering from a simple faint and thai 
she would probably soon ragain consciousness, which infor- 
mation being imparted to her husband, he seemed reassured 
and submitted to arrest quietly, accompanying the officer 
without protest. However, I felt reasonably certain that as 
a result of all that she had gone through with, Mrs. Smith- 
son would suffer a nervous collapse as soon as she came out 
of her sincope, I persuaded Moorman to allow her to return 
to the hotel under guard, instead of accompanying her hus- 
band to jail, the conditions at that abode of criminals being 
unthinkable for a woman of her very apparent refinement. 
The fact that Mrs. Smithson was a woman, and a very beau- 
tiful one at that, probably had considerable weight in in- 
fluencing the coroner to accede to my suggestion. 

After seeing my emergency patient safely tucked in a 
carriage, I got into my buggy and drove to my office, feel- 
ing sure that my services would be no longer necessary or 
desirable to Mrs. Smithson, and that she would call Dr. 
Leslie as soon as she reached her hotel. 

Once in my office, my first thought was to unhang my 
telephone receiver from its hook, so that no inconsiderate 
patient would be able to interrupt my work. Then I locked 
my office door and passed into my laboratory. 

A half hour later I emerged and went to the phone. 
Vigorously I worked the lever until I attracted the atten- 
tion of “Central”, which very impersonally designated, 
though very personal female, was so busily engaged in lis- 
tening to a conversation going on over the wires that she 
failed to notice my wig-wagging until my patience was 
nearly exhausted. 

“204, please,” I said, when the autocrat of the switch- 
board finally noticed my signals. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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AM not disposed to confess that the mocking-bird, whose curiously 
delightful performances have suggested these random notes, is in 
any respect an exceptional representative of his species. I am 

SF, Ri writing about him in self-defense and by way of retaliation. I 

DSTI! have a distinct impression that he made me the subject of serious 
KINAA contemplation and ultimate criticism long before my interest in 

= his performances was specially aroused. We are the joint occu- 
pants of a suburban garden, and, thus far, no trouble has arisen between us; but 

I am convinced that the bird’s title is better than mine. I make the admission the 

more freely since I have reason to believe he has a fine scorn for such procedures 

as result in writs of ejectment. He has a habit of steadying himself, using his 
long tail as a balancing pole, upon the swaying top of a young cedar near the 
veranda, and from that point of view examining me with critical eyes. Occasion- 
ally, at the remembrance of some grievance, doubtless, his headfeathers will be- 
come ruffled, and, at such times, his attitude is strikingly belligerent; but is only 
for a moment. He recovers his serenity immediately, and continues his investi- 
gations with the generous impartiality so becoming to an earnest seeker after 
knowledge. I would like to know what his conclusions are—principally because 
they are unbiased. I am not prepared to say that his opinions are of no impor- 
tance. His examination, which has been carried on at intervals the whole season 
through, has been marked by too many symptoms of acute intelligence not to be 
worthy of consideration. I would rather, for instance, meet the approbation of 
this impartially critical bird than earn the effusive praise of my neighbor, who 
sends over to borrow a basket of grapes in order to have the pleasure of inquiring 
after my health. Am I unjust to my neighbor in this? I think not. In the first 
place, my neighbor lacks the gift 
of song. I have heard him try to 
exercise this lack, and I speak 
from the fulness of dearly-bought 
knowledge. In the second 

place, if the bird has formed 

an unfavorable opinion, as he 

probably has (his judgment 

not being confused by the 

various interpretations of the 

moral code that are made to 

fit individual, and even national, 

notions and characteristics), he 

judiciously keeps it to himself. Under similar cir- 
cumstances, I am not by any means sure, my neigh- 

bor would be as generously reserved. Indeed, I have 
a conviction that he has already made me the subject of 

injudicious criticism in spite of the state of my health 
and the extent of my grape crop, and this conviction 

impresses me with the necessity of treating him as he 
treats me, with that grave and gracious politeness which is the mark 

of your true gentleman the world over. 

It is not to be denied that the bird has the advantage of my neighbor 

in this—that no custom compels him to be social, and, not being social, he 

is under no necessity of gossiping about his acquaintances. Even his mim- 

icry is not ridicule. In the case of my neighbor, who is not different in this 

respect from other people’s neighbors, the custom of herding together, 
which was established by his barbarian ancestors, has developed into what 

we choose to call society; which may be more accurately described as a 

school of gossip and criticism, wherein your neighbor and mine, bent upon 

arousing interest and attracting attention, delicately unveils and exposes 

the poor, bony anatomy of our follies. It should be borne in mind, more- 

over, that, in this respect, one neighbor is no better than another neigh- 

bor; we are our neighbor’s neighbors, as neighborly from his standpoint 

as he from our’s. A very entertaining topic suggests itself here, but I have no 

inclination to pursue your neighbor and mine through the various cycles of 

barbarism that have intervened since the period when each particular proto- 
plasm founded an exclusive society of its own—a period known in such of our 
boarding-schools as affect science as the gum-drop age. 
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II 
| be IS not improbable that the mocking-bird, upon whose preserves I have been 
trespassing for a year or more, may carry his critical investigation far beyond 
the limits of true politeness. I should certainly resent—mentally at least— 
such persistent and studied observation on the part of the neighbor who borrows 


grapes. But, somehow, there seems to be a certain subtle flattery in the attitude - 


of the bird, which is ample compensation for whatever blushes he may put me to. 
Moreover, there is that larger compensation which he gives in song, for, almost 
invariably, when he has seemed to satisfy himself that I have made no perceptible 
advance in the direction of that high civilization of which he is the type, he 
assumes an attitude of rapturous repose, and, forthwith, improvises a most en- 
trancing concert, providing, with indescribable art, numberless arias and choruses, 
to say nothing of the refrains, trills and exquisite little passages that flutter and 
fall from the body of the song in most surprising profusion. This, I beg the 
reader to believe, is not the language of eulogy, but of observation—albeit no lan- 
guage is capable of giving more than a faint idea of the infinite variety and sweet- 
ness of the mocking-bird’s song. 

Not infrequently he will go galloping through the mazes of his mimicry as if 
to show that his memory is as nimble and as perfect as his technical skill. At 
other times he will pursue his song through a variety of pauses, more or less tan- 
talizing, with the lazy indifference of a master who is seemingly careless because 
he knows his art so thoroughly. Occasionally, in the midst of a brilliant overture 
he will suddenly mount straight Into the air, turn a complete somersault, and drop 
back upon his perch without pausing in his song. When this occurs, the practical 
observer knows that some golden-winged bug has been swept into this small whirl- 
pool of music. At other times he will shift his position from the cedar to the 
poplar, then to the china tree, and thence to the chimney-top. If the season be 
spring, nothing seems to delight him more than to fly lazily over the pink-and- 
white expanse of orchard-blooms, singing as he goes. If the season be early sum- 
mer, the observer will be astonished to see the bird drop from his musical heights 
to the warm grass beneath and run daintily along, pausing occasionally to spread 
his wings and fold them again. If you are unable to account for this singular 
performance, some convenient Uncle Remus will tell you that the bird is engaged 
in “skeerin’ up grasshoppers,” a statement that is at least plausible. I am dis- 


A Melodious Mimic 


posed to believe, however, that this maneuver is one of the various symptoms of 
the bird’s honeymoon, and that, as such, it ought to commend him to the respectful 
consideration, if not the sympathies, of the general public. 

There are occasions when the genuine humor of the mocking-bird is a source 
of wonder as well as delight. Today he will go through his performance with 
great sobriety and discretion. Tomorrow he will return to his orchestra chair 
apparently in a state of great excitement which finds expression in sudden quirks 
of the body and unexpected movements of the tail. Every motion seems to say: 
“Yesterday was a comparatively dull day with me. I feel better now, and I think 
we ought to have some fun.” With that he will fall to, and, with surprising 
rapidity and effectiveness, reproduce the characteristic notes of the hundred and 
one little warblers and whistlers that flit and hide in the thickets and swamps— 
some of them no bigger than your thumb. 
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HERE is something extremely pitiful in the readiness with which the mock- 
ing-bird adapts himself to the needs of those who are cruel enough to trans- 
fer him from the boundless freedom of orchard and grove to the narrow 
limits of a wire cage; and it is the more pitiful because the adaptation is appar- 
ent and not real. Unfortunately, he retains in captivity just enough of the flavor 
of his wild traits to captivate the thoughtless. He furnishes an excuse for the 
cruelty of those who sentence him to imprisonment. The delightful ardor and 
trickery of his song may have vanished; the gloss of his plumage may have dis- 
appeared; his feathers may be worn, and soiled, and bedraggled; his tail, the 
rudder and compass of his flight, may have dropped out to complete the unhappy 
symmetry of intolerable circumstances; but his air, his attitude, and some of his 
antics still retain an unmistakable flavor of the woods. We have 
here a characteristic combination of the protests of evolution and 
the compensations of nature—a combination which is at once a 
tribute to the philosophers and a defense of those humble souls who 
are content to take things 
as they find them, provided 
what they find is worth the 
trouble. |Benumbed, be- 
draggled and worn out by 
captivity, fluttering always 
in the direction of lib- 
erty, your caged mock- 
ing-bird still possesses 
attractions for those 
who are satisfied with 
such poor, faded remi- 
niscences of nature as 
may be comfortably 
sheltered in the back- 


“Growing more composed as the afternoon 
wanes, he resumes his position in the top of 
the poplar, a point of view from which he 
can safely witness the development of 

events.” 


parlor. I have no doubt the back-parlor is important as a link 

between the barbarism of civilization and the enlightenment of 
human nature; but how forlorn are its manifestations! And forlornest of all 
is the poor mocking-bird that flutters and sings all day against the wires of its 
cage, and wakes to flutter and sing in the night. The evolution of captivity (I 
suppose it may be called such) which deprives the tame bird of its beauty of 
plumage, its length of tail and its strength of wing, necessarily affects the 
purity, and sweetness, and range of its song. The flute, with all its wonderful 
stops, and runs, and variations is trimmed down to the compass of a fife—a 
very effective fife, to be sure, but only a fife. The song is limited by the bird’s 
limited experience, and its range is painfully circumscribed; but the limita- 
tions of the caged bird are not more pitiful than the limitations of those who 
have no opportunity to study the mocking-bird at his best—as he appears in tie 
orchards and gardens of the South, 
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T IS a pleasure to defend the mocking-bird against the insinuations and mis- 
representations of the poets. These, even at the height of their frenzy, seem 
to miss the substantial qualities and characteristics that commend the bird to 

his friends and acquaintances, They fetch him into their verses with no thought 
of the seriousness of the undertaking, and leave him entangled in a mass of senti- 
mental rhymes and inappropriate metaphors. One of these poets, utterly mis- 
taking the nature and intention of the bird’s humor, calls him a “motley jester”, 
and another, with a display of delicate nonsense, alludes to him as “a winged 
Ariel”. When he threatens to disturb metre (that might be strengthened by a 
little disturbance) he figures as the “mock-bird”, and it seems to me that a system 
of malicious elimination could go no further than this. I have sometimes thought 
that if Walt Whitman could have had an opportunity of studying the mocking- 
bird where he is seen at his best the gray-poet, in the midst of his rude and ruth- 
less suggestions, might give the rare songster his proper place in poetry; but 
Whitman has passed away, and the poets with falsetto voices and keen commercial 
qualities are setting up a shrill clamor in the alley-ways, crying out that they have 
discovered more importance in a bag of sunflower seed than in the vast procession 
of humanity that goes marching along the thoroughfares. If the pulsing stream 
of humanity attracts little or no attention, what hope is there for the mocking- 
bird? There is this consolation: Should the poets happen to drop their pond- 
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A Tribute to the Mocking-bird 
By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


lilies and their sunflower seed in front of the bird, he would shake his fastidi- 
ous beak, and go off in search of an aesthetic bug with variegated wings. 

Touching somewhat abruptly (and perhaps inaptly) upon surmises that 
are vague enough to have come to us by way of the apple-orchards of Concord, 
I have often wondered whether the lives of some of our wisest and best would 
not have been fuller of purpose—fuller, at least, of a more genial purpose— 
and productive of results more sweetly human, had their surroundings been for- 
tified by a hedge of Cherokee roses full of mocking-birds. May it not be that 
Carlyle’s environments (if I may thus at haphazard use the term) lacked just 
this element—the delicate flavor of restful enjoyment and composure—satis- 
faction tickled into warmth—that must inevitably become a part of the expe- 
rience of those who are in a position to study the mocking-bird without regard 
to time or technicalities? I have sometimes fancied (and I recognize it as a 
mere fancy) that the intellectual profile which Emerson presents, even to 
those who are wise enough to call him master, is a trifle cold in its outline. 
Fancy, whim, or what not, philosophy, nor poetry, nor humor would have suf- 
fered any loss had fate or circumstances sent a flock of mocking-birds flutter- 
ing and singing through Emerson’s early spring. One may wonder what new 
and entrancing caprice of gentleness would have manifested itself in the 
writings of Elia, had a mocking-bird perched day after day upon the chimney- 
pots within hearing of the dingy desks of the East Indian company. It is 
probable that, in the presence of this bird, Thoreau would have neglected, for 
whole days, the contemplation of his own conceits and, under similar conditions, 
doubtless Walt Whitman would have been so completely won by a melodious 
intention that no carping critic could rise and protest that his verses are not 
set to the marvelous tunes of nature. I express no dissatisfaction with these 
generous purveyors of wisdom, humor and poetry when I contend that their 
purposes would have.been strengthened and sweetened by an environment made 
musical by the mocking-bird. 

I am not disposed to even suggest criticism. What they have done is 
good enough as it is, but it is neither unnatural nor untimely to regret that 
their geographical limitations were such as to exclude the mocking-bird from 
their dreams. 
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"YHERE is practically no limit to the variety of the mocking-bird’s song. 
Its range seems to be boundless. He is the Shakespeare of birds; he 
not only sounds every note that is heard in the woods, but what he appro- 

priates he improves upon. He gives new meaning to the stutter of the summer 

red-bird, and adds new melody to the plaintive note of the wood-robin. His 
wonderful faculty of interpretation invests the whistle of the black-bird with 

a certain indescribable pathos that cannot, by any effort of the imagination, 

be traced to the black-bird itself. How infectious the incongruity which ac- 

companies his reproduction of the spring note of the blue jay! This note is 
not the coarse call conmmonly associated with the jay, and from which the 
bird derives its name. It is a comical, but not unmusical sound, suggestive of 

an attempt to swallow or smother a shrill whistle, and is accompanied by a 

series of unexpectedly emphatic bows. 

These bows the mocking-bird makes no attempt to imitate, for he is not 
the foolish jester the thoughtless poets would make him out to be. He re- 
produces the note with surprising vivacity and distinctness, and I am per- 
fectly willing to admit that the contrast between his polished style and the 
curious evolutions of the blue jay is not altogether free from a suggestion 
of rather broad humor. At the same time, I contend that it is real humor, 
and not buffoonery. 

Running through and through his song, and blending curiously with 
whatever antics he may choose to perform—and some of them are surpris- 
ing enough—such contrasts and incongruities as this become identified with 
the bird itself, investing him with a flavor of real humor that never ceases to 
be delightful. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the mocking-bird has no notes of his own, 
albeit he is somewhat capricious in using them. At night, and on rare occa- 
sions in the daytime, they serve as little interludes to the wonderful mimicry 
with which he fills the air. They come in. the pauses and transitions of this 
Woodland Shakespeare’s vocal verse. Beginning with the rarely heard note of 
the joree—a swamp-bird of lonely and peculiar habits—he will reproduce with 
‘bewildering rapidity the cry of the cat-bird, the whistle of the fly-catcher, the 
warble of the oriole, the challenge of the king-bird, and the call of the kildee, 
temporarily closing the concert with an imitation of his own nestlings. There 
is no haste in the performance, and no part of it is slurred over. Most fre- 
quently it proceeds in a leisurely way calculated to tantalize the enthusiastic 
listener. Each note is distinct, and each is invested with some occult quality of 
attractiveness it never possessed before. If all this mimicry is mechanical and 
unconscious, how does it happen that the mocking-bird never reproduces his 
Own note of distress? I have listened for this early and late, but always in 
vain. He gives his note of warning and alarm, but not his note of distress. 
The latter is never heard until all attempts to drive intruders away from his 
nes@have failed. It is a note difficult to describe, but if a low whistling sound 
be given to the first two syllables of durivage, something remotely resembling 
the bird’s note of distress will be the result. Its tone is subdued and mourn- 
ful, and it is impossible to conceive of any other sound in bird-language that 
50 nearly compels a pathetic interpretation, 

That it has no effect upon those who make it a business to rob the mock- 
ing-bird of his young is only another evidence of the fact that human beings 
are capable of any form of depravity. 

It is only fair to say, however, that this particular manifestation of 
depravity has been fostered and cultivated by the demands of those who are 
willing to buy the young birds. As long as there is a market for the birds 
this depravity will continue to manifest itself, and the final extinction of the 
Species is only a question of time. 

Wherever man builds, there the mocking-bird builds also. Civilization, 
even in the rudest forms, proves an irresistible attraction. The bird utterly 


refuses to make his home in the wilderness, but he builds his nest and en- 


deavors to rear his young under the eye of man. The cedar, the rose-bush, the 


_ young pine and the orchard trees are his abiding-places. He shows no dispo- 


Sition to conceal his nest and he never builds it out of reach of the vagrant 


sf and immoral wretches who make it their business to appropriate the young 
birds. In some of the cities and villages of the South wise municipal enact- 
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ments place these nest-robbers in the cat- 
egory with other criminals, but however 
wise these laws may be in intention, they 
are clumsily executed and fail to afford 
adequate protection to this most attrac- 
tive of all song-birds. 
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HE songs of the cat-bird and thrush 
are not without their special claim, 
but it is rank injustice to compare 
these modest songsters with the mocking- 
bird. The comparison, however, is inevi- > 
table. It is inevitable, because the mock- 
ing-bird, if he be worthy of the name, 
has a peculiarly piquant way of analyz- 
ing the notes of both the cat-bird and 
thrush. ‘The song of the cat-bird con- 
sists of a series of modest little trills, 
rendered with considerable sweetness and 
vivacity, and repeated over and over 
again. These little trills the mocking- 
bird reproduces with almost thrilling pre- 
cision, but pauses indolently now and 
then as though expecting to hear a pro- 
test from the cherry tree, or from some 
leafy retreat. Sometimes he will give a 
part of the cat-bird’s song, and then, 
without warning, give the curr of the 
woodpecker and the twitter of the chim- 
ney-swallow, returning carelessly and cas- 
ually to his first intention. 

The effect of such a brilliant travesty 
is comical in the extreme, but it is, I pro- 
test, thoroughly genteel in all its aims 
and bearings. It is the art of a critic 
who is also a humorist, and who, by rea- 
son of this special gift, is able to point 
out a moral by means of contrasts and 
incongruities. Without divesting the 
notes of the cat-bird and thrush of their 
original melody (improving upon it, in- 
deed), the mocking-bird takes them to 
pieces, shows their mechanism, and quotes extracts from the 
note-books of other birds by way of comparison. And it is 
not a thankless task. Those who admire the vivacity of the 
cat-bird or the sweet composure of the thrush will be glad 
to know that what is best in the songs of each is carefully 
preserved by the melodious memory of the mocking-bird, 
and any lack of earnestness is more than compensated by 
a certain brilliancy of execution which can only be nega- 
tively described. 
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ROM April to December, with the exception of the latter 
part of August and the first weeks of September, these 
mocking-bird concerts continue. The bird which has 

honored me with his presence and patronage upon the sub- 
urban place which is his by right and mine by sufferance, 
raised two broods last year, one hatching in May and the 
other in July. 

In October the May birds had made considerable prog- 
ress in their operatic studies. Their performance was 
limited by their experience, however, and the experimental 
character of their songs was made manifest by the fact 
that they sang in covert, and not from the topmost boughs 
of the trees. 

During some of the warmer days in December, I was 
able, by the exercise of great care and patience, to hear the 
July birds singing in a dreamy whisper on the sunny side 
of the china tree. Their notes were barely audible, pro- 
ducing a mere whispering thread of song—an echo of some 
lost trill that somehow seemed to become identified with the 
ghostly rustle of the dead leaves. 

I am inclined to believe that the autumn performances of 
the mocking-bird are more picturesque than his spring con- 
certs, particularly if the season, as frequently happens at 
the South, has a hint of spring, as well as a touch of sum- 
mer, combined with the mellow maturity of the fall. His 
restlessness is the refinement of the humor which we see 
crudely and coarsely developed in the antics of the circus 
clown who runs around doing every- 
thing and yet doing nothing. He 
flies from tree to tree singing little 
snatches of song, delightful remind- 
ers of the moods of spring. He 
makes little excursions in the 
air in all directions, and return- 
ing, drops upon the burnt-out 
grass on the terraces, whereon 
he runs nimbly, lifting now and 
again his white-flecked wings as 
if to mock the memory of his 
April ardors. 

Growing more composed as 
the afternoon wanes, he resumes 
his position in the top of the 
poplar, a point of view from 
which he can safely witness the 
development of events. Some- 
times the vagrant wind, appre- 
ciating his mood, will send a 
flake of thistledown up to him. 
Perhaps he recognizes the mes- 
senger and understands the mes- 


“Nothing fits the mood and the 
hour as completely as the penetra- 
ting voice of the mocking-bird.” 


“The cedar, the rose-bush, the young pine and the 
orchard trees are his abiding place.” 
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sage. Springing into the air and poising 
gracefully for a moment, he will seize 
the thistledown and bear it away to 
his elevated perch, where he sits and 
swings with a curious air of demure- 
ness. 

Presently he tosses the thistledown 
thoughtfully aside, watching it atten- 
tively as it slowly sails away. ‘Then, 
when it has become a mere ghost of a 
speck in the sky, he will flutter after it, 
pursuing it with song and wing across 
the orchards and over the fields. 

It is impossible for a thoughtful ob- 
server to view disinterestedly these traits 
that are so nearly allied to the caprices 
of the human mind. 

For my part, I am painfully aware of 
the fact that my acquaintances are not as 
attractive as the bird. Their petty little 
experiences, or their petty little lack of 
experiences, as the case may be, rise be- 
tween us as a wall, and upon each par- 
ticular wall an obtrusive personality, 
more or less offensive, is always on 
guard. 

Even the sociability of these acquain- 
tances is one phase of war. When you 
meet your neighbor he draws forth, with 
a fine flourish, his capital I, and you 
draw yours, and there is a terrific strug- 
gle as to which capital I shall gain the 
advantage. 

When a person has courage enough 
to get from behind his capital I, and 
the knack of telling of the wonderful 
sights beyond, his contemporaries, with 
one accord, cry out that he is a man 
of imagination; and yet, the mocking- 
bird, with no difficulty of this sort to 
contend against, has never been made 
much of by critic or historian, This 
is probably owing to the fact that neither 
the one nor the other is particularly in- 
terested in showing that egotism is not a necessary accom- 
paniment of individuality. 
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HERE are nights and nights. That is to say, there 

are nights when the mocking-bird sings and when he 

is silent. These are his singular advantages: the night, 
as well as the day, is his own, and he sings only when the 
mood is upon him. Such privileges as these are inestimable. 
Of the twenty-four hours, gentle reader, how few are your 
own! You must sleep, you must eat, you must work, you 
must calculate and contrive, and you must make all the 
alarming sacrifices that society demands. You cannot be 
said to have the evening for your own, for the probability is 
that the young ladies of the neighborhood bang their pianos 
as vigorously as they do their hair; and even if there is no 
chorus of pianos, you will doubtless hear your neighbor 
across the way drag his chair from the supper-table to the 
piazza, and your sense of freedom and possession (which the 
male and female hysterians call loneliness) is seriously em- 
barrassed. The most offensive trespassers are those who 
never set foot on your domain, and you feel that your neigh- 
bor is trampling upon your rights. 

The screen of the morning-glory vines, the hedge of roses 
and the stone wall between you do not serve to render his 
presence less aggressive. Or, perhaps, the moon shines 
forth as a disturber of the peace. It is true, the moon 
is a famous affair with the poets, but, after pleading to 
all their allegations, the fact remains that there is nothing 
like the moon for destroying the wonderful perspective that 
lies between the mind of the thoughtful man and the vast, 
deep silences of the night. 

It is only when the fatigued pianos are closed (with a 
bang), when your neighbor has dragged his chair and him- 
self to bed, when all the lights are out, when the darkness 
seems to absorb and appropriate all things, that you stand 
face to face with the invisible, mysterious forces of nature. 
What is it that comes out of the far woods and takes pos- 
session of the garden? What is it 
that accompanies the vast p lsations 
of silence that rises and falls with 
the wind? What is this vagus, in- 
comprehensible presence that seems 

to stane by your side and idl all 

the earth with new and thrilling 
mystery ? 

Nothing fits the mood and the 
hour as completely as the pene- 
trating voice of the mocking- 
bird. Without warning, he will 
break forth from the cedar-bush 
and repeat his melodious dreams 
to the spirit of the darkness. 
Whether the song be loud and 
persistent, or subdued and frag- 
mentary, it leaves one imbued 
with that feeling of delicious 
restfulness which impels a little 
child, in the middle watches of 
the night, to lift its face, kiss its 
mother, and sink back to slum- 
ber. JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
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daily selling my latest French foulard princess pat- 
terns in Persian designs; also several lawn waist 
and suit patterns, white and colored embroidery. 
Catalogue free. JOS. GLUCK, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


“Stay Put” 
Fly Paper 
Holder— Pat. 


It tames the unruly sheet of sticky fly 
paper—cannot blow over or curl up. Metal 
frame. Lasts indefinitely. 15c each or 2 for 25c by 
mail. $1.00 doz. by prepaid express. STAY PUT CO., Danville, Va. 
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A Southern Minstrel : 


By MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


that palm and olive 
oils, used daily, re- 
freshed and re- 
newed her be- 
witching beauty. 


Radiant lyrist of the South, 

For thy voice all songs do wait, 
To. become, through that fond mouth, 

Youth and Love, articulate. 
Poet-laureate of the South, 

Were a fitting name for thee, 

King of birdland minstrelsy. 


Lesser singers yield their themes, 
As thy lordly due, for thee 
To weave through thy vocal dreams 
In ecstatic melody; is 
So adorning all their themes, 
We would charge to thy glad heart, 
Prodigality of art. 


Dido, Queen of Carthage 

She was the daughter of the King of Tyre. After the death of her 
father she founded the city of Carthage, long the rival of ancient Rome. 
Rather than marry a barbarian king she killed herself on a funeral pyre. 
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In all the ages since Dido lived there has been found Price 50c 
no substitute for these wonderful oils, now scientifically blended in 


Palmolive Soap 


the largest-selling high-grade toilet soap in the world. Its daily use insures 
the delicate, peach-blush coloring of a perfect complexion. 
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Bold interpreter of spring, 
Seem all budding hopes to meet, 
Haunting, moving, lingering, 
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SURBKRERBEAD ERRIENT ALATTI LESER 


In th y paeans, shrilly sweet. YN We have now matched the matchless ov of Palmolive Soap with our new 
Thou dost voice the heart of spring, Ww 
NN 
That we, too, may shaken be, MN Palmolive Cream i : 
: > WN) snow-white, smooth, pure, deliciously perfumed—a most effective, most entrancing 
By its throbbing mystery. Wy beauty-cream. 
AN Sold by All Dealers. Save ihe black bands from the outside of the 
Wy packages of soap or cream. For twelve 2-cent stamps and one 
Forest secrets, tender dreams, W cream-band, or for twelve 2-cent stamps and five soap-bands, we 
Through thy harmonies are blent, Wi will send you a set of six artist's proofs, size 13x142, ready 
Whisperings of placid streams, AN for framing, of beautiful eil paintings of AN Oriental res: 
Small and clear and indolent. YM If your dealer hasn't Palmolive Soap or Palmolive Cream, we will 
: z W send you a small sample cake of soap, and the pictures, on receipt 
aasa ri 7 7 En of dreams, ww ~~ of 50c and the dealer's name. (163) 
Nor until today, has thine NN r Co 
Bedna Fapburo tdi. Price 15c ` B. J. Johnson Soap Co., 380 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sunrise, were it vocal, might 
Well be likened to thy song, 

When the first swift shafts of light 
Pierce the shadows gray and long; 

Scent of rose and dewdrops, might, 
Turned to music, sound like thee, 
And exult melodiously. 


earren WINS aga. 


New thy cadences that fall 
Through the long and golden day, 
When thy wistful notes recall 
Both fulfilment and decay. 
To soft threnodies that fall 
In a tender minor key, 
Autumn doth inspire thee. 


Jack Towar 
coming down the home 
streich at Pablo Beach, 

Jacksonville, Fla., in the Warren “30” 


Breaks World’s Record in 24-Hour 
Race at Los Angeles 


On Sunday, April 9, at Los Angeles Motordrome a Warren “30”? broke the World’s record 
for mileage and speed in 24-hour race—161 to 230 Piston displacement class. 
Total Mileage, 1167. Average, over 481% miles per hr. 


By the melancholy stream, 
In the bay trees grim and high, 
Thou dost find a place to dream, 
Till the winter passeth by. 
Mute beside the doleful stream; 
Never could a singer be 
Mirthful in such company. 
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Yet nor dark, nor gloom for long, 
May in thrall thy spirit hold; 

Damns one radiant day, thy song 
Pours ecstatic, as of old. 

Rising all the fair hours long, 
Till it seemeth thou art one, 
With the brightness of the sun. 


Wise that heart of thine to soar! 
Hath it not been granted thee, 
To divine that, winter o’er, 
Spring will come, triumphantly? 
Faith alone hath power to soar; 
Joy and Love alone, to be 
Sure of their eternity. 


e na sien If you are going to buy a car, get the best 


The nearest competitor in the Warren piston displacement class covered 875 miles. 
The Warren was awarded the Trophy and World’s Official Record for cars in 161 to 230 
piston displacement class. 


Out of eleven cars entered, the Warren “30” was the ONLY ONE to go through WITHOUT A SINGLE 
ADJUSTMENT ON MOTOR. 


WHAT THIS PROVES 


It takes only a few words to record the achievements of twenty-four hours. But do YOU realize what this record-breaking event 
means to you? Do you fully grasp the significance of the fact that a Warren ‘‘30’’ running continuously for twenty-four hours, 
Steadily maintained an average speed of over forty-eight miles an hour? And nota single adjustment made. Do you really appre- 
ciate the tremendous vitality required for such an astonishing performance? 

Think of the continuous strain on the Motor—the cylinders—the test of the cooling system—the bearings—the clutch—the transmis- 
sion—the springs—the axles—the strain on every part. Recall again the speed—over forty-eight miles an hour—and kept up from 
4 o'clock Saturday until 4 o’clock Sunday. 

It is a marvelous record—and yet it was made by a stripped demonstrator—a regular stock car, without any special preparation. 

What does it prove? It proves again that the Warren is not only a car of great speed, but a car of great endurance—equally fit for 
the short, quick dashes and the long, gruelling test of the Marathon. It proves conclusively the Warren's right to the title— 


“The Best Built Medium-Priced Car in America” 


Nine Models Built on One Chassis 
Tuesday, March 28th, at Atlantic Beach, Jacksonville, 


awaits te tote thee coon at ge Each one an exact duplicate —a Winning Warren | 
oe - a » COvering 68, miles. i 

Wednesday, March 29th, first and second in the Five- $1200 to $1750. Write for catalog. 

Mile Open National Beach Championship, Towar winning 


OTHER WARREN WINNINGS 


Thursday, March 30th, ten-mile class event—time, 9:10. 


for the money. Buy a Warren and Get a 
Winner, Dealers! Write for proposition. 


WARREN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Hosiery 
when buying hosiery? 


“Onyx” Hosiery makes 
no glittering promises, 
resorts to no catch- 
penny methods, relies 
alone on the merit and 
honesty of its products. 


It would be rank folly 
to advertise any article 
without merit. 


Merit wins success. 


“ONYX” HOSIERY 


is a great success. 
Success invitesimitation. 


Therefore ask for 
“Onyx” Hosiery, every 
pair of which is plainly 
stamped with the 
“Onyx” Brand for your 
protection. 


FOR WOMEN 


B 488 


Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Silk Lisle in black 
and all colors, with “GARTER TOP” and 
Spliced Heel and Toe; very sheer; exceed- 


ingly strong. 25c per pair 


910/77 


Women’s “ONYX” black, tan and white 


Gauze Lisle, with “DUB-L TOP” and ' 


“DOUBLEX” Heel and Toe; a very desirable 
quality. 35c per pair, or 3 pairs $1 


409 K 


(Women’s “ONYX” “DUB-L TOP” 
Black, White and Tan Silk Lisle with 
“DOUBLEX” Splicing at Heel and Toe; 
feels and looks like silk; wears better. 


50c per pair 


409 G. The Gauze weight of this cele- 
brated number with all its merits. 


50c per pair 
SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 


251 


Women’s “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk with 
Lisle Soleand Lisle “GARTER TOP’’—Black 
and all colors—a wonderful value. 


$1.00 per pair 
FOR MEN 


2B 153 | 


Men’s “ONYX” Silk Lisle, black and all col- 
ors; Gauze weight; Linen Spliced Heel and 
Toe and Double Sole; a remarkable value. 


E 325 25c per pair 


(Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Silk 
Lisle, “DOUBLEX”’ splicing at Heel and 


Toe. ‘The Satisfactory Hose.” 


50c per pair 
E 525. The Gauze Weight of the above 
number. 50c per pair 


215 


Men’s “ONYX” PURE THREAD SILK with 
Lisle Heel and Toe, in Black and the follow- 
ing colors: Tan, White, Grey, Navy, Purple, 
Helio, Suede, Green, Burgundy and Cadet. 
Best pure silk sock made at the price. 

50c per pair 
Sold at the quality shops. If your dealer cannot sup- 


ply you, we will direct you to the nearest one or send 
postpaid any number desired. Writeto Dept. R. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
NEW YORK 


Do You Ask|| THE BLOOD TEST 


Feed 


(Continued from Page 11) 


À “119’s been tryin’ to get you for the last half hour. Must I put ’em on the 
ine?” 

“No. Give me 204.” 

“Is that Moorman?” I asked, when the number was given me. 

“Yes; what’s the row?” 

“Have you got that pistol there?” 

“Which pistol? I have several in stock—going to shoot anybody?” 

“You know which one I mean—the one Hanlon is supposed to have com- 
mitted suicide with?” 

“Sure, I have it.” 

“You haven’t meddled with it or tried to clean it, have you?” 

“Not on your life. I aint doing any extra work like that for the money 
that this job pays.” 

“Good! Can you send it over. here at once?” 

“Oh, I guess so, if I can find a nigger handy. You aint thinking of prov- 
ing that that gun went off from internal combustion, are you?” 

“Pll tell you later; just you send it over.” 

Cutting Moorman off, I again called “Central”. 

“You can put 119 on the line now,” I said. 

“This is the Seminole Inn,” the autocratic day clerk informed me, in tones 
which might have announced, “This is the Imperial Palace.” 

“All right. This is Dr. Coleman,” I replied. - 

“Mrs. Smithson wants you immediately,” announced the same august indi- 
vidual, and, in imagination, I could see each separate strand of his aggressively 
pompadoured hair bristling authority and importance. 

“Are you not mistaken? I imagine she would want Dr. Leslie.” 

“I am not likely to make a mistake of that kind. I told her that we could 
not find you, and she said that she would wait until we did.” 

“Well, tell Mrs. Smithson that I will be up in a few minutes.” And I shut off. 

Impatiently I sat waiting for the messenger from Moorman with the pistol; 
but fortunately, I did not have long to wait, for a couple of minutes later there 
was a knock at my door, and a colored boy entered bearing the desired article. 

I examined the revolver minutely, then placing it in my desk, I locked the 
latter and left my office. The examination had shown me what I most wanted 
to know. 


SF 


had, 
none 


WAS very much surprised, and, be it said, greatly pleased that Mrs. Smith- 
son should have selected me to attend her, and I lost no time in getting to 
the Inn. On entering my patient’s room I found her attired in a very beau- 

tiful kimona of peculiar pattern with a red brocaded border. She was pacing 
restlessly up and down the floor, and seemed in a state of high nervous ten- 
sion. She began to speak at once. 

“You probably think it very strange, my sending for you in view of all 
that has happened; but, after listening to Dr. Leslie’s testimony today, it 
seemed to me that if he takes as long to make a diagnosis as he does to state 
a simple fact, one would be apt to die—or get well—before he could reach a 
conclusion. After eliminating him, I did not know of any other doctor, so I 
sent for you. I believe you doctors do not object to attending criminals, if the 
criminals are able and willing to pay well for the attention.” 

Evidently, I must not esteem my employment too much of a compliment. 

“I do not constitute myself a judge as to the criminality of my patients, 
nor does the amount of money they possess influence me. A sick person is a 
sick person to me, and as such, can command my services whether he is a pauper 
or a millionaire,” I replied stiffly. 

“Oh, forgive me! I should not have spoken as I did; but I hardly know 
what I am saying myself,” said Mrs. Smithson, with a gesture of appeal that 
went straight to my heart. Without loss of time, I filled my hypodermic with 
a soothing solution, and prepared to administer it. 

As I rolled back the sleeve of the left arm, I felt a stiffened area in the 
soft border of the kimona. Glancing at it rapidly, I perceived that it was 
blood which had dried and hardened there. Concealing my interest, I turned 
the sleeve well above the elbow of the smooth, beautifully modelled arm, hesi- 
tated a moment, then, remarking that I would rather give the injection in the 
other arm, I repeated the same performance on the other side, finally injecting 
the solution into the right arm. During this maneuver I had managed to in- 
spect both arms. There was no sign of cut or abrasion on either shapely 
member. ; 

“Why did you not inject that solution in my left arm; does it make any 
difference which arm is used?” asked Mrs. Smithson in tones coldly curious. 

“Well, you see,” I glibly replied, “I did not want it to reach the heart too 
soon—as it would from the left arm.” 

“Oh,” she said, incredulously; but whatever her suspicions, she did not 
pursue the subject farther. 

Soon the drug began to exercise a quieting influence, and when I thought 
that she was enough under it to answer a few questions, I began: 

“Pardon my referring to so painful a subject, Madam, but would you 
mind answering me, if I should ask you some questions which may appear im- 
pertinent, yet which I feel sure will help greatly to clear up this case? If your 
answers are what I think they will be, I ieel sure that both your husband and 
yourself will be put in a much better light.” 

“I thought that that jury of ‘intelligent gentlemen’ had already definitely 
fixed our guilt. What can be the object of going over the same ground?” she 
asked haughtily. 

“So they did to the best of their ability, and on the strength of the evidence 
th 1 before them; however, I believe that there is a great deal more in this 
case than has yet appeared, and I want your assistance in bringing it to light. 
If I ask any question that may appear to you to hurt your case, simply refuse 
to answer it.” 

“Proceed. I hardly think that you can ask anything that will put me in 
any worse light than I am at present,” she answered wearily. 

“Thank you. Did you have this kimona on when you went into your uncle’s 
room last night?” 

“I did not. As you may remember, I entered from the corridor. This on 
the indubitable testimony of George Washington. I was in evening dress, hav- 
ing just come upstairs.” j 

“Did you wear this kimona at all last night?” 

“Yes. After I had undressed, I felt sure that I would not be able to sleep, 
so I slipped it on and went into Miss Beaumont’s room to get a dose of some 
sleeping medicine. She gave me a veronal powder.” 

“Had you ever taken one before?” 

“No; but Miss Beaumont told me that they were perfectly harmless.” 

“What was the color of the powder that she gave you?” 

“Brown.” 

“Was it bitter?” 

“Very. But why do you ask?” 

“Oh, just to find out. And did you go to sleep at once 

“Just as soon as my head touched the pillow.” 

“You, of course, took your kimona off before going to bed; what did you 
do with it?” 

“T am afraid I flung it on the floor or across the foot of my bed.” 

“Where was it when you woke up this morning?” 

A startled look flashed across Mrs. Smithson’s face. 
ing up behind the door.” 
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“Why, it was hang- 


THE AMERICAN AUDIT CO. 


THEO. COCHEU, Jr., C. P. A., Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 


ATLANTA BRANCH: 1015-18 Fourth Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Telephone Main 872 


Patterns 


FEED YOU MONEY 


Your Brain, and It Will Feed You Money 
and Fame. . 


“Ever since boyhood I have been especially 
fond of meats, and I am convinced I ate 
too rapidly, and failed to masticate my food 
properly. 

“The result was that I found myself, a 
few years ago, afflicted with ailments of the 
stomach, and kidneys, which interfered seri- 
ously with my business. 

“At last I took the advice of friends and 
began to eat Grape-Nuts instead of the 
heavy meats, etc., that had constituted my 
former diet. 


found that I was at once benefited by 


the change, that I was soon relieved from 
the heartburn and indigestion that used to 
follow my meals, that the pains in my back 
from my kidney affection had ceased. 

“My nerves, which used to be unsteady, 
and my brain, which was slow and lethargic 
from a heavy diet of meats and greasy foods, 


not in a moment, but gradually, and 
the less surely, been restored to normal 


efficiency. 

“Now every nerve is steady and my brain 
and thinking faculties are quicker and more 
acute than for years past. 

“After my old style breakfasts I used to 
suffer during the forenoon from a feeling 
of weakness which hindered me seriously in 
my work, but since I began to use Grape- 
Nuts food I can work till dinner time with 
all ease and comfort.” 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


“There’s a reason.” 


Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 


Name given by 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. 
true, and full of human interest. 


They are genuine, 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City 
W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 


A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YOR K—Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON—Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON—Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Elanche. 
ATLANTA—Fourth National Bank Building. 
BALTIMORE~—Keyser Building. 
RICHMOND—Mutual Building. 
CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Stratford. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Claus Spreckles Building. 
LONDON, ENG.—50 Gresham St. Bank. 


C. B. BIDWELL, Resident Vice-Pres. 


Cable Address Amdit, N. Y 


Please You 


Address Pattern Department, UNCLE 
REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE. Or- 
der at once if you expect the quickest serv- 
ice. All patterns are 10 cents each; no 5 
cent patterns any more. ‘This coupon is 
for the full page pattern display in this 
issue. Give us ten days after you order 
to get you your patterns, Write plainly, 
complete address, number and size. You 
can get no better at the price anywhere. 


Special 
Spring Offer 


Select any three patterns in the page pat- 
tern display in this issue, give numbers 
and sizes, inclose $1.00 for your new or 
renewal subscription for twelye months, 
or a neighbor’s new or renewal subscrip- 
tion, and the patterns will be sent without 
acent’s additional cost to you as a bonus 
for your interest in Uncle Remus’s Home 
Magazine. Even if your or your friend’s 
subscriptions are paid far ahead, you may 
accept this offer and have the year added 
to the present date of expiration. 


COUPON 


Pattern Dep’t, Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


_. St. or RFD 


a 


Inclosed cents for patterns. 


Size — No. Size —___—__ 


(Fill out only one number if ordering only one pattern.) 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR JUNE 


“And you are perfectly sure that you did not hang it there?” 


“As sure as one can be of such an apparent trifle. I could almost swear 


that I either flung it on the floor or the bed.” 

“Had any of the maids been in your room before you noticed this kimona 
hanging behind the door?” 

“No.” 

“Had Mr. Smithson ever seen this kimona?” 

“Yes. He brought it from Japan for me.” 

“And, of course, he would immediately recognize it again if he saw it?” 

“Ye—es, I think he would.” 

“Now, one more favor, and I am done. 
strand of your hair.” 

“A strand of my hair?” she repeated, wonderingly. 

“Yes. It seems like a very strange request; but I assure you that it has an 
important bearing on this case.” 

Indifferently, she plucked from her splendid head of hair a single strand 
and handed it to me. It was fine, glossy and black; of great length, and an 
exact counterpart of the strand I had found entwined in the dead man’s hand. 
“Thank you very much, Mrs. Smithson,” I said, preparing to take my 
leave. “I will send up a trained nurse in whose discretion I have the greatest 
confidence. She will have orders to admit no one to your room, and in the 
meantime I will be doing everything in my power to help you in this matter. 
Don’t be surprised if your husband is released and your guards removed by 
the morrow.” 

“Oh, do you mean that? I had not dared to hope as much. 
this P'1—I’ll love you to the end of my life!” 

And the light that glowed in those beautiful eyes made me envy Smithson 
even in his sad plight. 

My first move after leaving Mrs. Smithson was to go to the telegraph 
office and dispatch a message; my second, to repair to the jail for an inter- 
view with Smithson. The prisoner was seated ona hard chair, gazing moodily 
in front of him, but arose courteously at my entrance, and offering the chair 
to me, sat on his bunk. 


To be Concluded in July Number 


A QUESTION IN MORALS 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


Will you kindly oblige me with a 


If you can do 


“Haven’t you gone upstairs, yet, Margaret?” Grey demanded in surprise; 
you'll not get any beauty sleep tonight, young woman.” 
“Yes I shall, Don,” with a swift glance at her husband, “yes—I— shall.” 


Later, when the two men were peacefully smoking, Grey broke a rather 
lengthy silence. “I have been thinking of your position on that Michael affair. 
Some way, I can’t get it out of my head. You're wrong, Sydney, speaking on 
general principles, dead wrong. It might have been better, perhaps, for 
Michaels to have kept silent, but as a rule I believe in frankness. ‘Open con- 
fession is good for the soul’.” 

“Not always, Don—” 

“Now, see here, Syd, can you imagine anything occurring between you and 
Peggy which would not be clearer and better for you both after a frank con- 
fession ?” 

There was no reply, Latimore smoked on in silence. 

“Can’t conjure up any such instance, can you?” Grey demanded. 
that you couldn’t. I tell you that openness, frankness—” 

“Yes, I have thought of a possible instance,” Latimore interrupted; “give 
a fellow time to exercise his—his imagination, will you? We were speaking of 
Mrs. Van Gorder this afternoon. After you left the room just now I found 
that Margaret had been a wee bit jealous of her—” 

“Do you know I surmised as much?” Grey’s laugh was hearty. “Well?” 

“She’s satisfied now that there isn’t any other woman in the world for me 
—and that there never will be—” 

“I know that, old man—” 

“But—lI’d like to prove my point. Suppose for a moment that she really 
had had grounds for her jealousy. Suppose that I had been shallow and weak 
enough to have been caught by Lucia Van Gorder’s flatteries and wiles; sup- 
pose that I had gone there willingly every day, had drifted into a tempestuous, 
absorbing passion—that the visits meant everything to me—that I had kept the 
dates of our talks not for professional reasons, but as a lover might—” 

“Can’t suppose anything of the kind, Syd—” 

“Just such things have happened, Don, with men situated exactly as I am. 
Suppose that I lived barely from day to day on the thought of seeing her—never 
looked the future squarely in the face—” 

“And all of this time—some months am I to presume it to be?—Peggy is 
ansuspecting?—or at the most only a bit jealous of your frequent calls?” 

“Yes, suppose just that. Then imagine that some day I find the door open 
and walk toward her sitting room without the formality of ringing; I hear 


“T knew 


- voices and stop. She is telling some intimate feminine friend what a delightful 


fool she is making of me just in order to kill time until she can lighten her 
mourning and go into society—” 

Grey laughed good-naturedly. “I never supposed that you were endowed 
with so much imagination. Well, after overhearing such a complimentary com- 
mentary, I conclude that you would walk in and overwhelm them with your 
scorn—” 

“N—o—I think not—no-o. No-o-o, hardly that. 
main then that I had been her fool and puppet.” 

“What would you do?” ; í 

fWe-1-l, get out of the house as quietly as possible, I think, and make my 
Visits as usual until I thought of some way of getting even—some way that 
would teach her a lesson and humble her pride, and that”—his teeth closed 
viciously on his cigar—‘that would not permit her to look on me as her victim.” 

“Easier said than done, I fancy—what could you do?” ; : ; 

There was no reply for some seconds. Grey watched his companion with 


keen amusement in his eyes. 
“I—I think that I would send her an itemized bill putting in the date of 
each call—and I would double my usual charges—” 
Grey’s merriment rolled forth in an uproarious burst of laughter. 
ven with a vengeance—and then?” 
“Well—and then—what would be the use of telling Peggy? It would cut 
her to the soul. I would have had my lesson for all time, but she would never 
elieve it. Tt might be a relief to me to tell her the poor little story—but I 
would be a cad to do it, Don—for she would never trust me again, with the 
Same pure faith—” 
“No, I presume not,” Grey admitted; “Peggy has ideals, and her husband 
must live up to them.” A 
“You see that I could not tell her—but I could make her so sure of my 
love that she would never doubt me again under any circumstances. If—if—I 
ad to confess I could do it more easily to you, Don.” f 3 
rey started and whirled in his chair. He looked steadily at his friend, 
but Latimore’s gaze was following the circling rings of smoke. 


The fact would still re- 
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communication. 
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Civilization—from 


Signal Fire to Telephone 


THE telephone gives the 

widest range to personal 
Civilization 
has been extended by means 
of communication. 


The measure of the progress 
of mankind is the difference 
between the signal fire of the 
Indian and the telephone 
service of to-day. 


Each telephone user has a 
personal interest in the growth 
of the whole telephone system. 


He is directly benefited by 
every extension of his own 
possibilities. 

He is indirectly benefited by 
the extension of the same pos- 
sibilities to others, just as he 
is benefited by the extension 
of the use of his own language. 


Any increase in the number 
of telephones increases the 
usefulness of each telephone 
connected with this system. 


The Bell System is designed 
to provide Universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


A COOL, DELIGHTFUL PLACE IN SUMMER 


Hotel Del Prado—Chicago 


One System 


Universal Service 


Peewee pee © RE er gemma: 


Favorite Summer Resort for Southern People 


Free golf links, tennis courts, baseball, bathing, boating, automobiling on Chicago’s 


world famous boulevard system, etc. 


Every conceivable form of amusement at your command. 


Chicago’s theatres and 


amusement parks among largest and most beautiful in the world. 
LOCATION — Jackson Park, Midway Boulevard and Lake Michigan, 12 minutes to 


center of theatre and shopping district. 
ings. 


All American plan, 


SPECIAL RATES TO FAMILIES 


yan 
SS AN money. 


address W. Z. LONG, 


MADE IN ONE MONTH WITH A 


== POPCORN CRISPETTE MACH NE 


You might just as well make as much, Perrine, Cal., took I 
y nickel brought almost 4 cents profit. Start i ‘ioe 
inating business. Best season just at hand. You. 


Resorts, Amusement Halls Circuses, etc. Crispettes are fine 
~different in shape, taste and quality. Everybody—young 

craves them. Sell for 5c a rae 4 aE Diea Pin ees 
Think of fortunes made in five cent propositions—then 


figure what you can do. Write me tod i 
D —Teports from others. arrais PE nm S ate 


) No hotel in America has more beautiful surround- 
300 elegantly furnished rooms; 700 feet breeze-swept veranda. 
reading this write us for Descriptive Folder 


As soon as you finish 


“U.” SPECIAL SUMMER RATES. 


WRITE TODAY 


“LONG” 


Startin is safe, 
make 


and Summer at Fairs, Parks, Summer 


s Spring 


pular price—easy to get 


Act upon the prompti 
271 High Street, 


you have—now— 
Pringfield, Ohio 
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weight. 


The silk “Holeproof” cost-$2 for three pairs of men’s, guaranteed three months, 
and $3 for three pairs of women’s, guaranteed three months. 


Carl 


The “Holeproof” trade-mark and the signa- 
ture above are found on the toe of each pair of 
genuine ‘“Holeproof.’’ Carl Freschl is the orig- 
inator of guaranteed hose. He has had thirty- 
l eight years of hose-making experience. There 

are hundreds of imitations of the genuine, but 
) you can avoid them by looking for Mr. Freschl’s 


signature. 
i 


The genuine is sold in your town. We’ll tell 
i you the dealers’ names on request or ship direct 
fi where we have no dealer, charges prepaid on 


There are twelve colors, ten weights and five grades for men—seven colors, 
three weights and three grades for women—and two colors, two weights and three 
grades for children. Prices are $1.50 up to $3 for six pairs, according to finish and 


No Darning 


for Six Months 
Guaranteed 


Buy six pairs of genuine Holeproof Hose today and they will 
wear without holes, tears, or any necessity of darning until six 
months from today, or we will give you new hose free. The 
dealer from whom you buy will give you a signed-in-ink guar- 
antee and coupons to send back should any hose wear out. 


Genuine Holeproof Hose, the original guaranteed hose, have been 
sold this way for the past twelve years. Last year 95% of our entire out- 
put outlasted that guarantee—wore longer than six months. 

Yet ‘‘Holeproof’’ are not heavy or coarse, like other guaranteed hose. 
They are made from Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn, costing an 
average of seventy cents per pound. ‘There is no better cotton yarn to 
be had. No one can pay any more for it, for that is the top market 
price. Common yarn sells for thirty cents a pound—less than half what 
we pay for ours. 

We use 1n the silk goods only pure thread silk. 

It is this quality in Holeproof Hose that makes them wear, makes them soft, 
light in weight, and stylish. Hose made from heavy yarn may wear six months, 
but nobody wants to wear them, especially in summer weather. There is only 


one genuine “Holeproof” — only one guaranteed hosiery made with seventy- 
cent yarn. It is 


6 Pairs FA 1 DU 5S 
sca $oleprooftiosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


; Cf. 


Cint Sahla 


receipt of remittance. Try ‘‘Holeproof.’’. You'll 
never wear another kind of hosiery once you do. 

Write for free book, “How to Make Your 
Feet Happy.”’ 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 


874 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., of Canada, Ltd. London, 
Canada, Distributors for Canada. 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, 
Agents for Republic of Mexico. (176) 


The SOUTH’S CONTRIBUTION 
‘TO AMERICAN LITERATURE 


The Great Authors of the South are: 


Edgar Allan Poe, Joel Chandler Harris, Mary 


Johnston (see below), Charles Egbert Craddock (Mary N. Murfree), 
F. Hopkinson Smith, James Lane Allen, Thomas Nelson Page, Sidney 
Lanier, Moncure D. Conway, Marion Harland, Francis Courteney 
Baylor and many others. 


A New Author of Striking Talent is: 


Henry Sydnor Harrison, until recently chief editorial 


writer for the Richmond Times-Dispatch. He has accomplished one 
of the highest achievements in the whole history of First-Novels by 
the writing of Queed. 


“QUEED” Is a Novel of the New South 


The scene of “‘Queed”’, by Henry Sydnor Harrison, is a 


Southern city which through the energy and ability of its rising gen- 
eration is rapidly becoming one of the country’s most important 


industrial centres. 


The exploits of Queed (the origin of this name is 


a story in itself) in politics and journalism and the influence on his 
life of one of the most original and sterling heroines of fiction make a 
most absorbingly human story. 


MARY JOHNSTON’S New Novel of the War Between 
the States is the Literary Event of the Year 


Of “THE LONG ROLL’’, Mary Johnston’s first 


book since ‘‘Lewis Rand”, it is difficult to speak with sobriety. It is 
unquestionably one of the great American novels, and bears out Walt 
Whitman’s prophecy regarding the War, that “a great literature 
will yet arise out of the era of those four years’. The human charac- 
ters—and they are many and interesting—play their parts in a most 
moving national drama. 


Boston 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 


When writing advertisers please mention Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine. 
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In the May instalment, Mr. Stepi- 
ens had something to say concerning 


The Recollections of 
Mr. Toombs. “As husband, father, Edited by MYRTA 


(Toombs’s) virtues show most conspicuously. He is generous, liberal and noble. 
There is nothing sordid in him; nothing mean about him.” He then touched 
upon Mr. Toombs’s ability, and, continuing the subject, he wrote: 


eminently a man of principle, and governed by the most scrupulous sense 

of right and justice in all matters except in those pertaining strictly to 

himself and the objects of his ambition. In this exception lie some of 
the defects alluded to, but they are only small spots upon the sun as com- 
pared with the crimes of Alcibiades. In genius, he and the Greek have many 
points in common; and while in nothing is Toombs the Greek’s inferior, in 
moral tone he is vastly the superior. 

Lieutenant Woodman brought me Harper’s Weekly. We talked about the 
Atlantic Cable. The whole news-reading world will be agog and on tiptoe 
for a few days to know the result of the second great experiment to unite the 
Western and Eastern Hemispheres by telegraph. The Great Eastern is daily 
and hourly expected. A few days must end suspense on this big question. 
With earnest hopes for the success of the enterprise, I wait. 

I read Harpers Weekly. My eyes are failing. Perhaps I use them too 
much. I cannot now, in this room, at least, eat without the aid of glasses. | 
was surprised Friday when I went into Lieutenant Woodman’s room, and saw 
in his large mirror how white my head is getting. But the decline of my eye- 
sight is far more serious than the whitening of my hair. For three or four 
days, the eyes have seemed weak and sore, apart from their dimness of vision. 

A heavy cloud darkens the rocm so I can hardly see. A tempest of rain 
or wind, or both, is threatening. Not much lightning or thunder. The boat 
has come and gone. No letters for me—no news—nothing from home or any 
quarter. Oh, if those at home knew how I long for a letter from some of them, 
they would find some way to communicate with me or to get letters to me! 
Why do I not hear from Linton? My heart is sorely oppressed. It is now 
over a month since the date of his last letter. What is the cause of the delay? 
The rain pours, the floods come. Here I am, solitary and alone, in this dark- 
Ata CELE, oe. 6- 1: 

Have just been brought a letter. The writing in the address I did not 
recognize. On opening it, how my heart leaped for joy when I saw from the 
hand, as well as the old blank-book paper, that it was from Linton. This 
letter was dated 20th July. There is some mystery about its detention. It 
was approved by General Hooker in New York on Ist August, eight days ago. 
It has been longer coming from New York than in reaching that point from 
Sparta. Whose is the negligence or fault? I cannot believe that the officers 
here are to blame; I am fully persuaded that they have promptly discharged 
their duty. This letter has done me a vast deal of good. Linton speaks of 
having written me four letters. Two besides this have come to hand. Of 
mine, he has received those of 3d and 8th of June and 4th of July; none of 
the rest. I do hope he has by this received mine of 29th July, and that he is 
on his way here. 

6:15—Sallied forth on a walk. While I was on the bastion, six o’clock 
signal was given. From the ocean and the white sail-ships and dark-smoking 
steamers, my attention was drawn to a scene within the fort. The signal was 
of the day’s end to all the workmen. Instantly, all noise of the stone-cutters 
ceased. Hammers, chisels, all tools were dropped. The ground seemed alive 
with men moving about, as a schoolroom is alive with boys when recess is an- 
nounced. Some go one way, and some another, for this article or that where 
it had been laid down during the day. All soon fall into a line to that part 
of. the fort in which this class of inmates are quartered, some moving faster 
and some slower, some erect and some stooping. It is to me not an unpleasant 
spectacle, that of a weary laborer, coat on arm, trudging homeward from his 
daily task at evening tide. It awakens many reminiscences of my youth. The 
associations are hallowed. 


I HAVE often thought of Toombs in reading of Alcibiades, although he is 


Departure of Friends Brings Sadness 


Lieutenant W. joined me. He told me that he leaves here soon. He has 
made arrangements to go into the hotel business at Hilton Head, S. C. He 
intends to leave by September. I was sorry to hear of his going. I should 
feel very sad at being left here by him. He asked me if I knew a man named 
Dawson, of Georgia. I told him I knew several of that name. He said he 
had been informed by the War Department that a man of that name had beca 
granted permission to visit me. I told him I expected it was Andrew H. H. 
Dawson. He said that was the name. I shall be truly glad to see Mr. Dawson. 
Aveust 9.—A break in the Cable. No news from the Great Eastern; 
communication cut off. No signals at farther end of the line after 700 miles 
of cable was laid. General Mercer, of Savannah, has been sent to Fort Pu- 
laski. What for, I don’t know. 

Sallied forth for evening walk. Met a number of strangers coming from 
the other way, they on the parapet, I on the terreplein. A pleasure party had 
just come down in a boat, which was at the landing, as I saw on passing rouna. 
Never while memory lasts can I forget an incident that occurred upon my 
meeting with the avant courier of this party. This is enough to enter here. 
I went on round to the music-stand, where I sat down and wept; wept bitter 
tears of anguish for my beloved State in this, her hour of desolation, with 
worse prospects before her unless God in his mercy shall give wisdom from on 
high to those under whose control her destinies are soon to fall. Was of 
heavy and oppressed heart all evening. Saw a prisoner under guard carrying 
a bucket of water. : : 

Tuurspay, August 10.—Lieutenant Woodman has just called to tell me 
he has been relieved of all duty and leaves on the 20th. He goes to Boston 
today, but will Le down again and see me before his final departure. This 
announcement afiected me a good deal. I feel more attached to him than to 
any other man in the fort. He has ever been kind and attentive. Have just 
sent for him. He returned and I presented him with Prescott’s “History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella” as a slight token of my high regard, and in appre- 
ciation of his many acts of kindness. He accepted with thanks, ete. As he 
left my room I could not suppress a flow of tears. This, however, was with 
myself, in my room alone. He nor any mortal, God alone saw it. 

I see by the Washington telegrams that Hon. H. V. Johnson has applied 
for pardon. His application was presented by Mrs. Stephen A. Douglas. 

Heard heavy firing at a distance. Went up on the terreplein. They were 
trying guns in South Boston gun- vorks, a man on the parapet told me. On 
the way round, one of the laborers putting down the circular stones on the 
east side of the fort for the circular gun-carriages to move on, rose, as 1 
approached, wiping the sweat from his forehead with the fingers of his right 
hand, and said in Irish brogue: “Good day, Mr. Stephens.” I knew from his 
tone that he felt kindly toward me. I stopped and talked with him some 
minutes. He used to work in Washington on the North Capitol. While I was 
talking with him about his work and hearing the explanations which he took 
interest in making, the noon signal sounded. Again I witnessed the spectacle 
of the laborers knocking off from toil, winding divers ways to their quarters 
for dinner and rest. Some gathered up shoes, some jackets, and some coats, 
and bore these along. All seemed more or less jaded, but cheerful, and not 
one who passed me did so without a respectful and. in most instances, a kind 


| 


. 


‘ affairs. 


recognition. Most were Irishmen. 
Some one knocked at my door, “Come 


Alexander H. Stephens 


LOCKETT AVARY 


never seen before, entered. He said nothing, but handed me a note and retired. 
The note was from Mrs. Appleton, requesting my autograph, and stating that 
she expects to leave tomorrow. This was disagreeable news. Mrs. Appleton 
has shown me great kindness, not only by acts, but in manners. Her note 
I lay away amongst my letters. I wrote a reply. After thinking awhile, I 
wrote another which I liked better and sent it by Geary. 


“My Dear Mrs. Appleton: Allow me to express to you my deep regret 
and pain at hearing of your expected departure so soon from this place. Per- 
haps I may never see you again. In that case, accept this return of my sincere 
thanks for the many acts of kindness and sympathy you have shown toward 
me in by present suffering and affliction. Whatever fortunes await me in the 
future, these deeds of benevolence on your part, be assured, can never be for- 
gotten while memory remains. May the smiles and blessing of Heaven rest 
upon you and all yours, wherever you may go, now and forever, is the earnest 
prayer of Yours most respectfully, 

“ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 

“Mrs. Mary R. APPLETON.” 


Walked out. On starting I took the Major’s “Ritual of the New Church” 
that he lent me yesterday; it was a present from his wife to him and I thought 
maybe he was going, too, and I wanted the book returned. I found no one in 
their rooms. Carpets were all up, furniture all, or nearly all, removed. I laid 
the book on the Major’s table and went on. After I passed Harrington’s office 
Mrs. Appleton came running after me; I turned and met her. She invited me 
back to the Doctor’s quarters, from which she had come. I talked with her 
and Mrs. Seaverns for some time. She leaves tomorrow, and the Major the 
next day. So, one by one, my friends leave me. Into whose hands I shall now 
fall, I do not know. With a sad heart I bade-Mrs. Appleton good-by. Soon, 
I shall be left here with no one except Geary, the corporal, and the Irish tailor 
who works in Geary’s room, Mr. Devine. 


Regarding Treatment of Prisoners 


When I turned, with heavy heart, I saw Major Appleton approaching, 
another gentleman with him. This gentleman I found to be Mr. Burlingame, 
an old Congress acquaintance. We met cordially. I was right glad to see him, 
and he seemed equally glad to see me. His sister is Captain Livermore’s wife 
—no, Captain Livermore is Mrs. Burlingame’s brother, that is the way of it, 
I believe. The Burlingames are on a visit to the Captain. The Major, Mr. 
Burlingame, and I walked on to the eastern bastion, and there sat down and 
had a long pleasant talk on public affairs. Mr. B. told me that he met Hon. 
John E. Ward,” of Georgia, in China; Mr. Ward came over with him; he left 
Ward in Paris; had just now got a passport for Ward and Mr. Seward’s per- 
mission for Ward to return home. I am in hopes he may exert his influence 
in getting me released on parole. 

Avcusr 11.—Had another long talk with Mr. Burlingame. Met him on 
the sidewalk. Lieutenant Newton had called, and told me he was out on the 
walk, giving me notice, I suppose, because of hearing me remark last night 
that I should like to see him again. Mr. B. invited me into Captain Liver- 
more’s quarters. We sat and talked for more than an hour, mainly on public 
It would be unjust to him to state here from memory anything he 
said. I will barely enter the substance of what I said on leading points. I 
expressed my desire for release on parole, and that the administration be in- 
formed of my strong reasons for it. I said I did not think I could stand the 
winter here; though I can get along perhaps while warm weather lasts, espe- 
cially if allowed communication with Reagan, thus diverting my mind. My 
trust business at home as lawyer, guardian, executor, etc., required my atten- 


tion. I wished to provide for those who had hitherto been my slaves. With 


regard to the new order of things, as affecting the Negroes, I earnestly desired 
that every effort be made to give the experiment a fair trial. 

Regarding treatment of prisoners at Andersonville and other places, 
which was brought up, I said that the matter had caused me deep mortification 
and pain. From all I had heard, the sufferings of prisoners were terrible. J 
had no idea, however, that these sufferings were by design or system on the 
part of Mr. Davis and other authorities at Richmond. Something akin to 
what might be styled indifference or neglect toward our own soldiers on the 
wounded and sick lists I had witnessed with distress. I had thought there was 
sometimes great neglect even of these by those having them in charge. 

I had never seen in Mr. Davis any disposition to be vindictive towards 
prisoners of war. 

In all my conversations with him, on the subject of prisoners, he put the 
blame of non-exchange on the authorities at Washington; he always expressed 
earnest desire to send home all we held upon getting in exchange our men. 
equally suffering in Northern prisons; our prisoners, it was said, were treated 
as well as they could be under the circumstances; those at Andersonville were 
crowded into such a miserable pen because we had no other place in which to 
secure them; they had the same rations as our soldiers; ours suffered greatly 
to my own knowledge, not only in the hospitals, but in the field for food. The 
advice I had given was to release all prisoners on parole of honor, whether the 
authorities at Washington exchanged or not. Against it, was urged that if we 
were to release all our prisoners, our men would be held and treated not as 
prisoners of war but as traitors, and would be tried and executed as such; our 
authorities must hold Federals as hostages for Confederates. On the whole, 
therefore, while great and unavoidable suffering was endured by our prisoners, 
and some, perhaps, occasioned by subordinates, which.coul! have been avoided, 
yet I had no idea that there was any settled design or system adopted by Mr. 
Davis or the heads of departments to aggravate hardships. And I could noi, 
after looking over the whole matter, come to any other conclusion than that 
stine blame rested on the authorities at Washington. 


Receives Present of Piece of Watermelon 


I learned that there are here now five prisoners, instead of four. I knew 
one came in the last few days. Lieutenant Newton does not know who he is 
or why imprisoned; he is kept in close quarters and not allowed to go out at all. 

I never yet saw or heard of one confined in the walls of a dungeon, that 
I did not feel interest in his behalf. Misfortune ever excited my sympathy. 
At school, when a small boy I read, with great appreciation of the sentiment: 


Teach me to feel another’s woe, to hide the fault I see; 
That mercy I to others show, that mercy show to me. 


All of Pope’s “Universal Prayer” I committed to memory of my own 
accord when but a small boy, soon after I learned to read. I learned it in a 
orrowed book and committed it to my own memory to have it always with me. 

10 a. m.—Baily has just brought me a nice piece of watermelon, red meat 
and black seed. It is his own present. Thanks to him. It is excellent. First 
I have seen this year.. But it is not so sweet and delicious as Georgia melons! 

A rap. “Come in”. Enter Lieutenant Newton accompanied by General 
Pratt, from Connecticut, and by a friend of his, Mr. Bacon. General Pratt 
— 


*United States Minister to China; succeeded by Burlingame. 
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Again a Doubled Demand for 


No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 


For you men who buy tires without full information, 
here are some facts to consider. 


About two years ago the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire— 
our patented type—began to become the sensation. 


Last year our tire sales trebled—jumped to $8,500,000— 
because of this tire’s popularity. 
This year 64 leading motor car makers made contracts 


with us for No-Rim-Cut tires. 


More pneumatic-tired cars 


at the Shows this year were fitted with Goodyears than 


with any other make. 


About 600,000 No-Rim-Cut tires have been sold to 


date—enough to equip 150,000 cars. 


use is this: 


The result of their 


The demand for these tires is more than twice that of 
last year—six times that of two years ago. 

Our enormous plants, with three shifts of men, are run 
full capacity night and day. Our daily output is 2,200 


automobile tires. 


Yet we have not for weeks been less 


than $2,000,000 behind on urgent orders. 
Don’t you think you should know these tires? 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 


The No-Rim-Cut tire fits the same 
rim as the clincher tire. Nothing at all 
need be altered. 


The removable rim flanges are sim- 
ply slipped to the opposite side when 
you change to No-Rim-Cuts. Then 
the flanges curve outward instead of in- 
ward. The tire when deflated comes 
against the rounded edge. 


With the clincher tire, that hook- 
shaped flange curving inward digs into 
the deflated tire. “That is what causes 
rim-cutting. 


See the pictures. 
Hookless Tires 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires have no 
hooks on the base. ‘They do not, like 
other tires, need to be hooked tothe rim. 


The reason lies in a patented feature. 
There are 126 braided wires vulcanized 
into the tire base. 


These wires make the tire base un- 
stretchable, so nothing can force the tire 
over the rim flange. No hooks and no 
tire bolts are needed. It cannot come 
off until you remove one flange. Then 
itcomes off like 
any quick-de- 
tachable tire 
except that it 
does not stick. 

This feature 
is controlled by 
our patents. 
Others have 
tried twisted 
wires—others a 


(j00DYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Tread 


Ordinary Clincher Tire 


single wire. For all makers know that 
this type is desirable. 


But our flat braided wires, which need 
no welding—which never can break or 
loosen—form the only practical way yet 
invented for getting rid of the clincher tire. 


Tires 10% Oversize 


No-Rim-Cut tires, as shown by the 
picture, begin to flare from the base of the 
rim. On account of this fact we can fit 
the rim and still make the tires 10 per 
cent oversize. And we do it. 


Ten per cent oversize means 10 per 
cent more air—10 per cent greater carry- 
ing capacity. And that with the average 
car adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 


This oversize takes care of the extras— 
the top, glass front, gas tank, etc. It 
gives you ample carrying capacity where 
an ordinary tire would be overloaded at 
the risk of blowing out. 


These two features together — No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—under average 
conditions will cut tire bills in two. Yet 
these patented tires now cost no more 
than standard clincher tires. Their sav- 
ing is entirely 
clear. 


Our Tire 
Book — based 
on 12 years of 
tire making — 
contains many 
facts you 
should know. 
Ask us to mail 
it to you. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Second Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 of the Principal Cities 


Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ont. 
(321) 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ont. 
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The United States 
Tire Company 


has inaugurated a 


SERVICE BUREAU 


for the users of its tires— 


Continental Hartford 
G.& J. Morgan & Wright 


A SUGGESTION 
Srom the 


SERVICE BUREAU 


_Soft tires are the greatest 
single cause of tire trouble 
as wellas tire expense. 

_We ask the users of our 
tires to adhere to the table 
of pressures given below, 
and thus increase mileage 
and reduce inconvenience 
and maintenance cost to a 
minimum. 


Required Air Pressure 

2% in. tires . . SO/lbs. 
3 a0: Gres. ._-.60:Ibs. 
34 .in. tires 70 lbs. 
4 in. tires 80 lbs. 
4% in. tires 90 Ibs. 
5 in. tires 100 lbs. 
5% in. tires 110 lbs. 


Soft tires mean short mileage 
and plenty of trouble 


fare Bureau will supply 
motorists with the most 
authoritative informa- 
tion obtainable concerning 
the best known methods of 
increasing tire mileage and 


decreasing tire trouble and cost. 


The tire manufacturer knows 

—yjust as dealers and gararge men 

know—that where proper care is 

_ exercised in the use of tires there 

is a surprising reduction in the 

amount of the annual tire bill. The United 

States Tire Company will see to it that this lack 
of care is not due to lack of information. 

As the first step in the service which the 
Bureau will render its members, it has prepared 
and is ready to distribute the most exhaustive 
treatise on the care of tires that has ever been 
published. 

The practical, non-technical information 
contained in this book, together with the sup- 
plementary data that will be sent out by the 
Bureau from time to time, will, in hundreds of 
cases, result in an actual saving of one-third in 
“ire expense. 


This service will be unique 

in the history of Motor Tires 
and it is fitting that it should be inaugurated by a tire 
company that is unquestionably in a better position today 
through its five immense factories, its five laboratories 
and its exceptional equipment—to furnish the motorist 
extra serviceable tires, than is any other tire manufacturer 


. in the world. 


United States Tires are today America’s Predominant Tires 


(selling at the same price asked for other kinds), and the inauguration of 
the Service Bureau is only another argument in their favor. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW and get the initial Instruc- 
tion Book and all subsequent information to be issued by the Bureau. 
Please send all literature issued by your Service Bureau to 
Name 
Address 
Make of Car 


Address SERVICE BUREAU 
United States Tire Co., 1778 Broadway, New York 


al 
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I knew well in Congress, a true patriot of the old school. 
see me, bringing his friend. He urged me to visit him, when I should be 
released. 

4:20—Major Appleton called to bid me good-by. He has treated me with 
a great deal of kindness. He has done all for my comfort and well-being since 
I have been under his charge that he could consistently with orders. Nothing 
more. 

5 P; m.—A tap was heard at my door. “Come in”, I said. I turned, and 
saw Mrs. Appleton entering with beaming smiles and bearing in her hands a 
bundle of books; she was followed by two men bringing, for my window, a 
box of flowers that heretofore had been in the Major’s. She remained but a 
moment, had to return on the boat. A last good-by was given. I am alone 
again. The books are Swedenborg on “Heaven and Hell”, “The Last Judg- 
ment” and others, all works I have been desirous of getting for some time and 
I am truly obliged to her on that account; besides, I deeply appreciate her 
spirit of kindness. 

CHAPTER XIII 

UNDAY, August 13.—Geary returned by morning boat. Bright, and with 

a smile, he announced himself, bringing the Sunday Boston Herald. I was 

glad to see him. He went to bring me a pitcher of water while I looked 
over the papers. 

1 r. m.—Returned from the terreplein. The sky is cerulean. All nature, 
the air, the ocean, everything is serene. Few sails of any kind are seen; the 
few visible seem to be at anchor, at rest. In the fort, all is still; no one 
stirring, no one to be seen except the guards on duty, and they seem conscious 
that it is Sunday: the surroundings for the first time since I have been here, 
reflect the fact that it is the Holy Sabbath. My mind wandered far away, 
dwelling on distant scenes. 


Meets Reagan for First Time at Fort 


How are all at home? How do the yard, the grove, the lot, and all things 
about Liberty Hall, appear to those who are there today? How would it 
appear, whom should I see and what would they be doing, could I but look 
upon my home? Is there preaching in the church? Is the road blocked up 
with horses and carriages, and crowds of persons walking round about and 
passing in and out of the gate—while Tim, Dora, and Fanny(1) stand on the 
fence gazing at strange faces and things stranger than faces to their young, 
curious, inquisitive minds? Or, is it one of those quiet, still Sabbaths when 
nobody is astir but old Aunt Matt(2) and Eliza(3), such Sabbaths as I have 
often witnessed? These, and similar reflections flitted through my mind as 
I made my usual circuit. I even thought how pleasantly I could pass my days 
of confinement here if I but had Linton with me; and were a few changes made. 

If, for instance, I could be taken out of this low, underground, damp 
room. If I could be allowed a better and more comfortable bed, one not filled 
with vermin. Could I be permitted to occupy one of the rooms above, removed 
from the scent of the foul air from the sink which reaches me here. With such 
furniture and comforts as I might then bring about me, could I but have Lin- 
ton with me, I really do not know I could anywhere else enjoy more pleasure 
than in this Fort. Contemplation of the sad condition, desolation, and ruin of 
my country must of necessity force sorrow upon me, let me be where I may. 
Were I at home, I might see many things to oppress the heart from which I 
am relieved at this distance. We poor mortals show our short-sightedness in 
nothing more than in choosing what we suppose to be best for us. It may be 
best for me to remain here—without Linton—in this damp, low room, on this 
hard stone floor with all the other discomforts. 

Went all round the Island with Lieutenant Woodman. It must be much 
more than a mile in circuit. I became fatigued. Saw soldiers bathing in the sea. 

August 14.—Violently ill again. Sent for Harrington. Lieutenants New- 
ton and Woodman came to see me.: Senator Henry Wilson called, and sat some 
time; Captain Baldwin was with him. I am now up, very weak. These par- 
oxysms exhaust me. At 1:30, Lieutenant Newton called to tell me that per- 
mission has been granted by telegram from Washington for me to see Mr. 
Reagan one hour daily. Geary brought me a good bowl of soup. 

Sutler has just sent his bill, $42.15. Paid it. 

While I was writing the last line Lieutenant Newton called for me, and 
I went to see Reagan. It was all I could do to repress the flood that welled 
to my eyes as I entered his room and saw him approaching. His voice choked 
as he bade me, “Howdy”—or what it was, I do not recollect. I know he spoke, 
and choked, and smiled. Nor do I recollect what I said. I was careful to say 
little until the mood upon me should pass. He had but one chair. Geary soon 
brought my cane-bottomed chair. Lieut. N. left us. Reagan was sewing on a 
button when we entered. He had on the same suit as when we entered this 
prison. Coat is pretty well worn. The pants, I think he bought at Hilton 
Head. We spent nearly an hour pleasantly indeed. I stayed until Lieut. N. 
came to take him on his evening walk. I felt much better than in the morning. 
I was able to remain and enjoy myself the whole time. I soon learned that 
solitary confinement has been horrible to him; no less than to me, I think. He 
has not known that he could board, as I do, with the sutler. 


Mr. Stephens Becomes Very Ill 


“Well, what did you talk about?” somebody, if any such body ever reads 
this, will be ready to ask. If so, I have to say that we talked a little about 
almost everything and said nothing in particular. We spent the time pretty 
much as people in the country do when someone comes home unexpectedly 
after a long absence, all shivering in the cold, after nightfall, during the short 
interval between “howdy” and getting supper ready. We had no special talk 
on anything. He spoke in general terms of his application, of a document he 
had sent to Texas, advising the people to accept the condition of things. He 
showed me some flowers Mrs. Appleton had sent him, and spoke in the kindliest 
terms of her attentions. He showed me the little mauls he uses as dumb-bells 
for exercising his arms and the muscles of his chest. He told me how he had 
been living. We flew from one subject to another just as an elastic ball bounds 
from one point to another under any force that drives it along. So passed our 
brief first interview. I returned to my quarters, greatly rejoiced at this new 
arrangement, thinking that my presentiment of a change for the better was not 
altogether illusory, and with a grateful heart to the Giver of all good. 

5:45.—Another paroxysm; was much weakened. Mr. Harrington called. 
He told me he should try to have me moved to another room, one on the upper 
floor, drier and healthier than this. I hope he may succeed. 

6:30.—Took a few rounds on the pavement in front of the officers’ quarters. 
This is the least walk of any day since I have been here, but I am glad I 
was able to take it, short as it was. The band played the most plaintive tune; 
one they often play. 

There are two messes. One for the Major’s (when he was here), the 
captains’ and the officers’ families, with the sutler. I get my meals from this. 
The other is that of the lieutenants over the way at Mrs. Nutler’s. Mrs. 
Nutler is the laundress. The hours of meals differ, the lieutenants’ being 
an hour earlier. 

August 15.—Did not sleep much. There was much noise in rooms not 
far off, noise of revelry and dissipation without music or song. I guessed it 
to be a jollification that Lieutenant Woodman was having with his brother 
officers before his departure. In this I was right, as Geary told me this morning. 


ANOTHER FANCY SKETCH, YET NOT ALTOGETHER FANCY 


(R. M. Johnston entering by the window of imagination.) 
Johnston—Well, sir, how are you? 


Prisoner—(rising quickly)—Why, Dick, how are you? I am so glad to 


(1) Little negroes; Harry’s children; (2) An aged negress; (3) Harry’s 
wife, the cook. 
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see you. Another verification of the old adage, “Think of »”’ you know. The 
last time you were here, you cut so abruptly upon the coming in of Lieutenant 
Newton, that I feared you were scared off for good, had deserted me; were 
so afraid of being locked up here with me that you made up your mind to 
keep away from these not very interesting quarters. But be seated. Tell me 
why you came through that window. Why didn’t you get permission to visit 
me, and come in at the door? I am permitted now to receive my friends. I 
am looking every day for Linton. How are you getting on in Georgia? 

Johns.—Bad enough, worse than I expected. This negro problem is pre- 
senting new aspects. What are we to do with these questions? 

Pris.—Quiet and repose is what the people need. They are not in condi- 
tion to grasp and settle these questions. In delirium tremens, the first object 
is to get the patient asleep. There is no hope unless he can rest for at least 
a short time. The patient in this case, the body politic, is in excitement, has 
been bordering on delirium tremens, if not actually in that horrible state. The 
first essential is repose, This end should be attained by the earliest possible 
restoration of law and order, the bringing of the States back into practical 
relations with the Central Government. Whenever this is done upon almost 
any rational basis, normal functioning will begin throughout the organism, 
new life will manifest itself, and returning health. 

Johns.—And are you hopeful of the future? 

Pris.—Yes, as much as for several years past. I have great confidence 
in the capacity of man for self-government. I believe in the vigor of the 
young manhood of the American people. I know the public is suffering 
extremely from late dissipations; the whole body is sick nigh unto death, North 
and South. This young Hercules of a Republic is bordering on delirium tre- 
mens, but I feel assured that if he can but get quiet, if sleep can be induced 
and his nervous balance restored, all will yet be well with him. “With the 
normal action of the American system once restored, those great principles of 
civil and religious liberty which underlie all our institutions, and which are 
now overridden, will again arise in their original power and strength. But 
there are great difficulties ahead; the prospect is gloomy enough. 

Johns.—I am giad to see you hopeful. I was beginning for the first time 
to despair. Heretofore, you have always presented a darker side than I had 
seen—since 1860 until now. 

(Enter Lieutenant Woodman bringing Governor Alfred Cumming. Exit 
Johnston through the window aforesaid.) 

Governor Cumming spent only a few moments; returned to Boston by the 
boat. He promised to spend tomorrow with me. 

Mr. Harrington tells me that the doctor who called this morning is named 
Monroe, and that he has recommended a change of quarters for me, removal 
from the stone floor to a room above. 

Days are shortening, nights lengthening. Longer time ’twixt candle-light 
and bed-going than in June. After supper I read the Georgia papers that 
Governor Cumming left. I got out of them all the information I could from 
the good, beloved, but down-trodden old State. My heart and my soul are 
with her. I read even the advertisements to see if I could find any familiar 
names. In one issue I saw editorial notice of the order to take possession of 


, Toombs’s house and Steadman’s order countermanding it.* I do hope DuBose 


got home in time. I am afraid my house will be confiscated in a similar way 
by the Freedman’s Bureau. 


Asks for Interview With President 


August 16.—I have drawn up a letter of which this is a copy: 


“Mr. President: With profound acknowledgements for the relaxation of 
the order for my close confinement, I am induced to make another appeal to 
you. I am anxious to have a personal interview and conference with you. I 
am not without strong convictions that if I could have such an interview I 
could easily satisfy you that my request for release on parole or bail should 
be granted no less on public than private considerations. Will you please 
grant such interview? If you should, and I should be released so far as to 
go to Washington, I need not assure you, I trust, that in case the further 
release on parole to go to my home should not be granted after the interview, 
I should return to this place. My conduct and well-known position before my 
arrest and since, I feel assured, is sufficient guarantee that in no possible con- 
tingency would I attempt to escape. My petition is earnestly though briefly 
submitted. Act upon it as you think best. Yours most respectfully, 

“ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS.” . 


Dr. Willis and Governor Cumming spent the day. We took dinner in 
the mess-room—the first time I have eaten out of my cell since the 25th of 
May—no, the dinner with Parrott must be excepted. 

Lieutenant Newton brought me a letter from Mollie Greer. All her broth- 
ers are at home and well. It is the first news I have had from them touching 
their safety in the late war. 

Reagan read me his application for amnesty and all the papers apper- 
taining to it, including his letters to Mr. Seward and Attorney-General Speed. 
While we were engaged with these papers we were gazed upon through the 
windows by a crowd of strangers visiting the fort. They had a band of music 
and were dressed in uniform as if belonging to some military force. After 
dinner I called at Captain Livermore’s and sat and talked with Mrs. Liver- 
more. Major Livermore’s cousin, I suppose, was with her; quite good-look- 
ing, intelligent and agreeable. : 

Went to see Reagan. He requested me to bring away and read a memoir 
he has prepared for his children. 

Finished Swedenborg on “Heaven and Hell”, “The World of Spirits”, ete. 
Many things in this book are obscure to me. If I understand Swedenborg, 
salvation is not the result of immediate mercy and grace but the result of 
these combined with the acts and will of the recipient. These views accord 
nearly with my own. Divine vengeance, as taught by many, I could never 
comprehend. The Divine Being I was always inclined to regard as the very 


physical culture. In religious or spiritual matters, as they are called for lack 
of a better term for things relating to the culture of the soul, reason, tech- 
nically speaking, has nothing to do. The whole lies in a sphere beyond human 
reason, 

August 19.—Met Captain Baldwin at the door of his quarters. He invited 
me in; insisted that I should feel at home in his parlor; should come up there 
and sit during the day as it is more comfortable than in my room. Mrs. Bald- 
win is gone. No person there but the Captain and he is gone during the day 
to attend a courtmartial. 

As for my mouse, I have never, since the instance given, got a sight of it. 
But I have kept up my droppings of crumbs; they disappear when I am out 
or when my eyes are off the spot; I suppose the little creature is about but 

€eps close, not knowing that I would not hurt it. It may see from its hiding 

lace what I do with the chinches, and draw conclusions which prompt it to 

cep out of my power. I have often felt sorry for what I have to do to these 
Cm 


“The Freedman’s Bureau ordered Mrs. Toombs to vacate it to their use. 
General Steadman restored it to her. 


Crash!!— another wax 
record gone to smash! 


If you own a Phonograph or Graphophone (Edison or Columbia) never buy another 
wax record for it. Get ONE Indestructible Record from your dealer. 


Or let us mail one to you:—35 cents (for the 2-minute) or 50 cents (for the 4-minute), 
postage free, and a catalog with it. Give it the hardest possible test. Lend it to the 
youngsters. Toss it on the table. Drop it on the floor. Kick it across the room. 
Leave itin the sun. Then play it and hear a finer, clearer, purer, stronger reproduc- 
tion—better music in every way—than your machine ever gave out before. Play it 
every day for ten years and you will still have it, good as new. Almost too good to be 
true? Try it! Proveit! Send for one! 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE! 


We make this special offer so that you may hear 
Columbia Indestructible Cylinder Records in your own 
home and play them on your own phonograph. 

Any cylinder machine, of any make, will play Colum- 
bia 2-minute Indestructible Cylinder Records, and any 
cylinder machine can be easily equipped to play both 2- 
minute and 4-minute Indestructible Cylinder Records. 

If you cannot secure Columbia Indestructible Cylin- 
der Records from your dealer, send us your 35 or 50 
cents and we will mail one to you, postage free, and a 
catalog with it; we know you will never buy another 
wearable, breakable wax record after you have heard 
one Indestructible Cylinder Record. 


Make your choice—every one a real “hit.” 


2-Minutes—35 Cents 
1456 Free Lance, March (Sousa). 
1458 Think It Over, Mary (Tenor Solo). 
1460 Just Before the Battle, Mother (Tenor and Bari- 
tone Duet). 


4-Minutes—50 Cents 
3190 A Georgia Barn Dance (Military Band). 
3195 The Old Oaken Bucket (Quartette). 
3199 When You and I Were Young, Maggie (Counter- 
tenor Solo). ; 
Send for big 40-page catalog listing all Columbia Inde- 
structible Records—F ree. 
Dealers Wanted—Exclusive selling rights given where 
we are not actively represented. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY > 


BOX 290 TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Send for Free 


25 Corns Removed 
Every Minute 


Five million corns every“year— 25 
every minute—are being removed by Blue-jay. 
Nobody who knows them uses anything else. 


A Blue-jay plaster ends the pain instantly. Then the 
bit of B & B wax gently loosens the corn. In two days 
you lift it out. No pain, no soreness, no inconvenience. 
The plaster is applied in a moment. It is so snug and 
so comfortable that you simply forget it. One is fool- 
ish indeed to suffer from corns when there is such an 
easy way to get rid of them. 


See the Picture 


A isthe harmless red B & B wax C isthe comfortable narrow band 
which loosens the corn, which goes around the toe. 


B is soft felt to protect the corn D is rubber adhesive. It fastens 
and keep the wax from spreading. the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 
| Hill At All Druggists 15c and 25c per Package 


l Mi Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
| Bauer & Black, Chicago & New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


WALTHAM WATCHES cRED!T < 


argains in Diamonds and Watches 


2 ay FULL JEWELED | 
Oi) WALTHAM $08, 


in Fine 20-Year Gold-filled Case, 
Guaranteed to keep Accurate Time. 


your salary or income we will 


he 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | trust you for a high- 
[OFTIS pa kean at on ee ee 
‘ to 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ted f í 5 ; 
BROS&CO. 1888 Branches: Pittsburg, Pa. St.Louts Me | paned fr 25 years, and guaranteed to pass any railroad 
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Opal-Glass-Lined 1 
Oak Refrigerator 59 


FREIGHT PREPAID FROM FACTORY 


East of the Rockies; West of the Rockies 
You Pay Freight from Denver 


You get this highest grade 
Solid Oak Wickes’ New Con 
structed Refrigerator lined 
with Opal Glass, “better 
than marble,” for only $31.75 
—freight prepaid from fac- 
tory 


You buy the Wickes Re- 
frigerator direct from the 
factory. at actual factory 
prices. You save all the 
dealers jobbers’ and de- 
 peageecerad store profits. f 

ou get the Wickes at 
the price asked every- 
where for ordinary “en- 
ameled* refrigerators, 
for which you have to 
pay the freight in addition. 


The Wickes "seine po 
New Constructed No. 230 


is made of solid oak, to last a lifetime—perfectly joined, 
and beautifully finished. The food compartment and door 
are lined throughout with OPAL GLASS, 7-16-in. thick. Our 
exclusive construction gives you doud/e refrigeration from 
every pound of ice. Opal glass makes the WICKES abso- 
lutely sanitary. 

Your money refunded if the WICKES is not exactly as 
represented. See and use this high-grade refrigerator in 
your home. 


Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 


1t shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all sizes 
—inside and out. Guaranteed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
301 Wabash Ave.. Chicago 29-35 W. 32d St., New York 


(Established Over 60 Years) 


HERE’S ANOTHER MOTORIST 
who has found out that 


JERICHO 


Is the Perfect Motor Car Signal 
that ‘‘Warns Without Offense” 


Note the eagerness with which he ap- 
proaches the repair man. 


Note the look of satisfaction on his face. 

They all look that way, once they become 
acquainted with the merits of this most 
efficient of Motor Car Signals. 

Best of all—that expression lingers—be- 
cause the merits of JERICHO are lasting. 


The price : $7 to $10, according to size required. 
The place. Of any accessory dealer or direct. 


The Randall-Faichney Company 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Send for illustrated booklet 13 on Acces- 
sories you need for your car. 


(UL EuR MATS 


23% inch Brim. 
ineh Telescope. 


SENT 3% 
ON RECEIPT 


PREPAID or price 


Here’s New York’s letest Spring 
style, made in following colors: 
Black, Brown, Pearl and Light and 
Dax Nutria. Catalogue, showing 
colors and, other snappy styles, mailed 
on request. Strictly union made from 
best imported fur. Usually sold for 
$2.50. All Goods Guaranteed. 


Miller Mercantile Co. 


336 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
D pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
NS Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
T A couipment and many advanced features pos- 
NY sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 
direct to you 


[FACTORY PRICES 25 


Hh others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
Wa models from $12 up. A few good second- 


jF hand machines $3 to TR n 
a| es 
810 DAYS’FREE TRIAL? y 
proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U. S., 
without a cent in advance. DO NOT BUYa 
Ma? bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
price until you get our big new catalog and 
Special prices and a marvelous new offer. 
A postal brings everything. Write it now. 
TIRES Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aadf usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bi- 
cycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
Dept. m-104 CHICAGO 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE—HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION 


To one representative in each county and city. Normal, Academic, 
Civil Service, Language, Music, Agriculture, Book-keeping, Short- 
hand, and Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free Tuition 
lor Mail Course to CARNEGIE CO LEGE, ROGERS, OHIO. 
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blood-suckers. Most willingly would I turn them loose and let them go away 
if they would go and stay, but this they will not do, Between them and me, 
therefore, there is “an irrepressible conflict”. Either I or they must be extin- 
guished. This seems to be fixed in the laws of our nature. I am sorry it is 
so, but so it is. Toward the mouse I feel very much as Burns expressed him- 
self to one in his day: 


I doubt na, whyles, but thou may thieve; 
What then? Poor beastie, thou maun live; 
A daimen-icker in a thrave 
"S a sma’ request: 
Pil get a blessin’ w? the lave, 
And never miss’t. 


Not so with these vermin that feed on my blood. Of that I have not a 
drop to spare without missing it, to say nothing of the torture at having it 
sucked out as they do it. I would willingly let them alone if they would let 
me alone, and I would even contribute something to their support and suste- 
nance. But to live and let live is not in accordance with the laws of their 
existence. Hence, they justly bring their death upon themselves. 

10:30.—My heart is filled with gratitude to the Father of all mercies. Lieu- 
tenant Woodman has just entered my room, bringing a telegram from Presi- 
dent Johnson to the Commandant of the Post directing him to give me as 
comfortable quarters here as he can, and to say to me that he (the Presi- 
dent) has received my letter and will reply. Oh, if I had Linton with me now, 
how full would be my joy, notwithstanding I am a prisoner! I pour out my 
heart in the last psalm. “Let every thing that hath breath praise the Lord.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
Se eed ek August 20.—I am in my new quarters. I am out of the hole. 
I am on deck. I am in a comfortable room, with fair and beautiful pros- 
pect out toward the South and rejoicing in a brilliant sunlight. I have 
just read a letter from my old and true friend, J. A. Stewart, Rome, Ga. 

This morning I finished Reagan’s manuscript and took it round to him 
with a few notes I had made. On returning to my old quarters I found Geary, 
who told me, “We have moved”. He conducted me to our new quarters. I 
say “our”, as he said “we”, for he comes with me. The apartments consist of 
three rooms, a sort of parlor, in which I now am, fronting south, a room in 
the rear in which my bed is placed, a neat and comfortable bedroom; and one 
in the rear of that for Geary. By opening doors and windows we have a draft 
through all the rooms. 


Strange Dream About His Brother 


August 21.—Lieutenant Woodman called to take final leave of me. He 
said he might come on a visit to the fort again before leaving Boston for Hil- 
ton Head; if so, he would see me; it was not certain he would be here again. 
I gave him a letter as a testimonial of my regard for him and my recognition 
of his official courtesy, civility, urbanity, and kindness to me, hoping it might 
be of service to him should he meet with any of my personal friends in his new 
home, as they may thereby be induced to render him all aid in their power in 
extending his acquaintance in a strange land. We parted perhaps never to 
meet again, but I hope otherwise. I hope yet to have the pleasure of entertain- 
ing him with such hospitality as I can command at Liberty Hall. It would 
afford me great pleasure to meet him there, and make some return in kind for 
his many acts of generous sympathy towards me. 

Old sayings about the dreams one may have the first night in a new room 
filled my mind when I retired. It is strange that while Linton has occupied 
more of my thoughts since I have been here than all other people and all other 
subjects combined, yet I have never once had a dream in which he figured 
prominently. 

1:30.—Found Reagan suffering with pain in the back. He did not get 
much sleep last night for the mosquitoes; his face was very much bitten. 

Little Charles Nutler called on me, as I was coming from Hall’s, for the 
book I promised him. I told him to come along with me and get it. He said, 
“They wont let me in your room.” “Oh, yes,” I replied, “they will let you in 
now. Anybody can go in my room now. Come along.” Rather doubtfully he 
came, but when he saw where I was going, he brightened up, hopefully, “Ah, 
they have moved you, have they?” “Yes,” said I. On entering, the little fellow 
exclaimed, “Oh, you have a good room now.” “Yes,” said I. “They don’t lock 
you up now, do they?” “No,” said I. “Didn’t you feel bad when they kept 
you locked up?” “Oh, yes, horribly bad.” “But you got sort of used to it, 
didn’t you, after you had been there awhile?” “A little used to it, but I believe 
I felt worse the longer I stayed there, locked up all the time.” “How long 
are they going to keep you, I wonder?” “I don’t know, not much longer, I 
hope.” “Why, you don’t mind staying here now, do you? Don’t you like this 
place?” “Oh, I like the place very well, but I want to get home to see the 
people there.” “I like it very well,” said he, “but I am going to leave before 
long to start to school again.” This is a sample of our conversation. I gave 
him Vol. I, “Conquest of Mexico”. When he reads that he is to bring it back 
and get another. He is too little to be intrusted with all at once. 

August 22.—I dreamed of Linton. It was a strange dream. I was travel- 
ing, was starting somewhere on a sort of omnibus. The vehicle was crowded. 
I was on the front seat, outside with the driver. I was expecting and looking 
for Linton. The consciousness of being a prisoner was in me, but what was 
the object of my movements or where I was going, did not seem to be in my 
mind. I had no idea about it. As we were getting under way and had taken 
the last passenger, filling every inside seat, I saw Linton standing some thirty 
yards in advance of us and to our right, apparently waiting. He was in the 
act of starting to meet us when my eyes first caught sight of him. He was 
greatly changed, but I knew him. He looked tall and thin, taller and thinner, 
I thought, than I had ever seen him, and quite sunburnt, rather sallow than 
ruddy. He had on a colonel’s uniform. I was delighted to see him; felt a 
little disposed, as he came up, to chide him for his delay; but when he 
approached near enough to speak, nature gave way in smiles and tears as I 
bade him howdy. This was done as he mounted the steps of the vehicle, while 
it kept in motion, and took part of my narrow seat in front. At this point, 
before a word was spoken by him that I can recollect, I awoke and the vision 
was gone. For a long time I lay awake. This strange vision made upon my 
mind a deep and vivid impression which continues. 


Tribute to Horace Greeley 


7 p. m.—Evening mail. No letters for me, so Lieutenant Newton told me 
himself. He is the officer in special charge of prisoners since Lieutenant Wood- 
man left. I went to him in person, so anxious was I. 

11:30.—Went to the sutler’s and bought some pens and writing paper and 
some tacks for putting up my curtain. Went on ramparts to see the boat 
come in from Boston, hoping it might have Linton on board and that I might 
get a glimpse of him. The boat came. I left the rampart before she landed. 
Saw no person on deck like him. 

12 w.—Called to see Captain Livermore’s family. Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
are visiting them. Mr. Leonard is a partner, he informed me, of my old Con- 
gress friend, George Ashmun,* of Massachusetts. Mr. Leonard lives in Spring- 
field. Lieutenant Newton has removed the restriction that I should remain in 
my room during Reagan’s hour abroad. This evening, as Reagan returned 
from his walk, he stopped at the pump near my door. I went out and joined 
him in taking some fresh water; that, Lieutenant Newton permitted. While we 


* Ashmun offered in Congress, 1848, Stephens’s amendment to the resolu- 
tions thanking General Twiggs for gallantry in the Mexican War; and reported 
in the Whig Convention of 1852, the Whig platform, which Webster amended 
at Stephens’s suggestion. 
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COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 
tical system of personal individual lessons 
by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me your sketch of President Taft 
with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 
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ings showing possibilities for YOU. 
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were there Mrs. Livermore came out and spoke to the Judge, apologizing for 
keeping his manuscript so long. Her winning and agreeable manner and her 
kind language seemed to do him good. 

In the Boston Post this morning I see that Linton reached Washington 
yesterday. This caused-my heart to bound with joy! My prayer is thus far 
answered. He is, I hope, well and coming to me. He is on the way! I shall 
look for him tomorrow, and next day, and every day, until he comes. Gov- 
ernor [Joe] Brown is with him. I wish he, too, would come, but I hardly 
think so. I clipped an editorial from the Tribune, Greeley’s second reply to 
Thurlow Weed. If Greeley is not an honest and truthful man I have never 
met one. I do not agree with him in many things, but I have a high regard 
for his directness of purpose and integrity of motive. He is, on his line, a 
true and earnest man. He is withal an able man. 

Called on Mrs. Livermore. The Captain told me he had received an order 
today to release Judge Reagan from close confinement. I was about to start 
on my daily visit to Reagan. The news did not retard my motions at all! When 
I reached his room I discovered: from the glow on his countenance that some 
other person, or a bird of the air, had anticipated me in communicating it. The 
joy and gladness it imparted showed itself not only in his looks but in the very 
motions of the body and the tones of the voice. We played piquet and euchre 
as usual. During this time Lieutenant Newton came and took the lock off his 
door. I could conjecture what his feelings were when the last clanking of 
that lock was heard. I doubt if anybody can who was never in a like situation. 

The New York World publishes a telegram from Washington saying that 
Linton and Governor Brown are there, endeavoring to have me released on 
parole . . . I am anxious to see Linton. I want to talk to him as I have never 
yet done, of my reliance upon Divine power. 

10 r. m.—After supper Dr. Seaverns called and sat for an hour. Conver- 
sation turned on Southern society, enterprise, etc. I gave him a description of 
the Midway Community, the Midway congregation in Liberty County, as it 
presented itself to me in 1843, as one of the best examples of human society on 
the face of the earth. I spoke of Louis Le Conte as the most learned man I 
ever saw, the most fully informed on all subjects to which I had seen his atten- 
tion called. 

Noon.—Reagan and I walked on the parapet. The day was beautiful. 
Everything was still and quiet in the fort, reminding us of Sundays on a plan- 
tation where stillness reigns, and when all who are to be seen are lolling or 
lounging about at rest. The drill and constant sounds of music which were 
kept up on Sunday as on other days when first I came, have been discontinued. 
The morning beat of the drum and the reveille are yet heard, and some other 
hours are signalled by tap of drum or blast of bugle; but the regular everyday 
rounds of music are not continued; still, there is no preaching, no public relig- 
ious exercise, on Sundays. 


CHAPTER XV 


UGUST 29.—Reagan told me of a telegram in evening paper stating that 
an officer who had been to see Mr. Davis reported that Mr. Davis spoke 
in denunciatory terms of Hunter and myself, saying if we had remained 

firm the Confederacy would have triumphed, etc. Reagan and I concurred in 
the opinion that Mr. Davis had not indulged in such expressions. At the same 
time, as I told Reagan, I have but little doubt Mr. Davis conscientiously believes 
as this telegram reports him to have expressed himself, so little does he realize 
what was the real cause of the collapse of the Confederacy. Supper under a 
new arrangement. Reagan and I hereafter mess together. We took our tea 
together in the mess-room this evening. He asked the blessing. 


A Word or Two Concerning ‘‘Anecdotes’’ 


At night alone. It was, in passing, a pleasant day. The visit of Bruen 
was interesting. What disturbs me is self-examination. At the table I, in a 
pretty full flow of spirits, illustrated several matters with humorous anec- 
dotes, one of which it would have been improper to relate in the presence of 
ladies. It had nothing improper to the ordinary taste when told in a com- 
pany of gentlemen. It was Martin J. Crawford’s celebrated “cat story”. 
Bruen and I laughed over its aptness; but as we passed out of the room, it 
occurred to me that Mrs. Livermore might possibly have heard it. Now, this 
disturbs me greatly; and it has caused me gravely to consider whether I should 
ever again, in any conversation, indulge in any vein of humor unfit for the ears 
of a lady. Ought men, even by themselves, ever to indulge in anecdotes from 
which, by sense of propriety, they would refrain in the presence of ladies the 
most refined? Is not the thing in itself degrading more or less to man’s nature? 
It is useless to argue: “Oh, it makes no difference even if Mrs. Livermore 
did hear it; she knows you were not aware that she was within hearing.” That 
is not the point. Ought we not at all times to act and speak, not only as 
we would in the presence of the best and purest on earth, but as we would 
speak in the presence of the best and purest in Heaven? Is not this the 
proper discipline of our minds, thoughts, affections, and actions? Ought not 
humor to be chaste? Is any humor chaste to which ladies cannot listen? 

Last night I proposed to Geary to teach him Latin if he would take it 
up. Asked him what he thought about it. He said he thought it was useless 
to begin because he thought I would be released soon. I told him I thought 
my release quite uncertain; while I hoped it might be, and soon, yet we 
should not act on that supposition; and if he would begin, I would take 
pleasure in assisting him so long as I remain, let that be a long or short time. 
I handed him my Adam’s Latin Grammar and told him to look over the first 
page down to Penna and see what he thought of it, and of the undertaking. 
Maybe, after that, he would be able to come to a more definite conclusion. He 
took the grammar. I heard him reading aloud in his room sometime after- 
ward, as I have often heard him before, but whether it was Adam’s Grammar 
or something else, I did not know. He is very fond of reading books as 
well as papers. 

Lieutenant Newton sent me in a letter from Linton. He makes no men- 
tion of my letter telling him of my release from close confinement, or of any 
letters received from me since his last. This is strange. 

General Denver, from Washington, came to see me, Judge Reagan with 
him. They sat and talked until tea time. Captain Livermore called and took 
General D. with him to tea. I learned from Reagan, to my surprise, that Gen- 
eral Denver is on a visit here to him and me from the authorities at Washington. 

Thursday, August 31.—Breakfast at 8, Reagan and I together in our new 
mess-room. He told me that the main object of Denver’s visit is to see him 
about certain treasury drafts of the Confederate Government; to get informa- 
tion by which the funds, as covered by these drafts, amounting to a few thousand 
pounds sterling, may be got possession of by the authorities at Washington. 
Reagan told all he knew about them, but that was not certain or definite. 

General Denver called to take leave. Sat a few minutes and then left 
with friendly parting expression of sympathy and the statement that he would 
do what he could for me. One thing he said gave me the impression that he 
thinks Mr. Seward rather vindictive toward me for some cause which he can- 
not understand. 

I see from the Boston Post that Linton left Washington yesterday for 
this place, and that I shall probably be paroled. I am greatly encouraged. 
From this letter I do not think he left until he got the parole or learned that 
it was definitely decided that there would be no action soon. In the latter 
case, it would hardly have been published that there was a probability of 
parole, but rather that he had not succeeded. This is my interpretation. I am 
hopeful, but shall not permit myself to be carried away with hope. Corporal 
Geary brought me a joint letter from Thomas Chafin, Jr., and his son, James, 
of Columbus, Ga. I shall look for Linton this evening, or certainly tomorrow 
morning. Oh, that no accident may befall him in coming! May ‘our Father 
in Heaven watch over, guard, and protect him, and bring him safely here. 

(To be Continued) 5 
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What the Camera Tells About 


Home-Baked Beans 


_ Here’s the gist of the story told by actual photograph. Just look at these 
pictures—then judge for yourself why a million homes use Van Camp’s. 


The Home Way 


You take such beans as you 
get, sort them, soak them and 
boil them. Then put them to 
bake in a dry-heat oven. 


And here is what you get: 


A layer of crisped beans, 
mostly burned and worthless. 


A layer of whole beans 
which remain unbroken be- 
cause they don’t get even half. 
enough heat. Those are the 
beans which ferment and form 
gas because they can’t digest. 


Then a layer of beans that 
boil during the baking—soggy, 
mushy, broken. 


People like them, you say? 
Of course they like baked 
beans. But don’t you know 
they would five times better 
like them baked our way? 


About half the beans in home baking come out like 
this—a soggy mass. 


These are Van Camp’s Beans. Every bean 
im every baking comes out nut- 
like, mealy and whole. 


The Van Camp Way 


We select just the choicest 
of Michigan beans—the whit- 
est and plumpest—beans all of 
one size. 

We boil them as you do. 
But we bake in steam ovens, 
heated to 245 degrees. And 
we bake in small parcels so 
that every bean gets the full 
force of that heat for hours. 

The beans that come out are 
digestible. Yet none are 
crisped, none broken. The 
beans are separate, and every 
bean is nut-like, mealy and 
whole. 

And the tomato-sauce, 
being baked with the beans, 
saturates every atom. 

The very look of these beans 
tells why people like them. But 
the flavor, the zest, the meali- 
ness can only be told by taste. 


Save Hot Weather Baking 


Here is a dish just as hearty as meat. Sirloin beef, 
at three times the cost, has a lesser food value. Beans 
are 84 pet cent nutriment. 

You would serve baked beans five times as often 
were it not for the long hours required in home baking. 

They who serve Van Camp’s buy a dozen cans at a 
time—have a dozen meals always waiting. ‘They can 
serve a hearty meal, steaming hot, in ten minutes. 

They are exactly the same as though fresh from the 
oven, for we sterilize the can after sealing. 


Baking as we do for a million homes, we can bake 
for less than you. So the home-baked dish, with all 
its crudeness, is not even economical. 

All this matters most in summer. Hours saved in 
the kitchen are better spent on the porch. 

Just figure out now how many hours you can save 
by letting our cooks bake for you. 

Please discuss the whole question with the folks at 
your table—when they have Van Camp’s before them. 
Let their votes decide what to do. 


a Yan ig 
National National 
Dish” Ged TOM Dish” 


The next step is to insist on the right beans. For 
there’s a very great difference in ready-baked beans. 

Van Camp’s are made of the choicest Michigan 
beans. The sauce is made of whole, vine-ripened 
tomatoes. 

There are some beans we could buy at much less 
per bushel. Plenty of tomato sauce is being sold for 


WITH TOMATO Por BE ANS 


one-fifth what ours costs to make. We could easily 
save $1,000 per day if we wanted to skimp on this dish. 

But the best beans are cheap enough. We have 
gained the largest trade in the world on baked beans 
by making them as good as they can be. And we shall 
have your trade when you try them. One taste of Van 
Camp’s will spoil anyone’s taste for any inferior beans. 


Three sizes: I0, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company 


“ser") Indianapolis, Indiana 
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HE President of our 
Reading Club sprung 
an embarrassing ques- 
tion on us yesterday,” 
said the young woman who goes 
in for mental improvement. “She 
asked how many of us had read 
Milton, and would you believe it, 

not one of the twenty-four members had ever read 

‘Paradise Lost’. Several had tried to, (I confess 

being one of them) but gave it up. Of course, it’s 

a classic—and always spoken of as grand and sub- 

lime. Why isn’t it read as well as praised?” 

“Well, for one thing, it hasn’t a gleam of humor 
in it from beginning to end. No one can stand 
clouds and thunder all the time. No wonder those 
poor, scolded daughters of Milton’s went to sleep 
trying to write the grand and gloomy verses he dic- 
tated. Humor is the most human element in litera- 
ture, and the total lack of it is a big blemish even 
in a work of genius. Humor is the universal sweet- 
ener. Most of us are like the preacher, who, having 
declared his fondness for coffee, was handed a cup 
unsugared, which he barely tasted. ‘Why, I thought 
you liked coffee, Brother Jones,’ said the hostess. ‘I 
thought so, too, Sister, was the answer, ‘but it seems 
*twas the sweet’nin’ I liked.’ The ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
I believe, is the only famous epic of its length that 
is wholly unflavored with humor.” 

“There’s ‘Dante’s Inferno’, I was afraid Mrs. 
West was going to ask if we had read that, too, 
and I am sure none of us had, It’s as hard read- 
ing as the Paradise.” 

“Dante is nearly as averse to humor as Milton, but 
while Dante doesn’t treat us to a smile throughout 
the Inferno, he does indulge in one or two satiric 
grins, as when he puts the old schoolmaster that 
flogged him into the hottest part of the Infernal re- 
gions, and describes his indolent friend, Belaqua, as 
lazy even in Purgatory.” 

- “We talked of the wit and humor of yesterday and 

today at the club last month, and it was agreed that 

we have no national humorist now since Mark Twain 
and Mr. Harris have passed away.” 

“But what an immense crop of minor wits and fun- 
makers we have! And how clever and industrious 
they are! The newspapers and magazines sparkle 
with witty paragraphs and humorous jokes and anec- 
dotes, any one of them as good as the specimen 
Charles Lamb has given as the best of the jokes he 
wrote for the papers of his day. Then the cartoon- 
ists and the artists of the Comic Sunday Supplement 
—what marvelous fellows they are to be able to keep 
on being funny to order—week after week—day after 
day! The League for the Improvement of News- 
paper Art is saying ‘Scat! to the Comic Supple- 
ment; but why? Of course it isn’t high art, or high 
ethics, either, but if it were, would it be so popular? 
If Happy Hooligan were a temperance lecturer and 
Buster Brown a little Sunday school model would 
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| The Jew 


By C. N. Feidelson 


The old dismay hath fled, the wonder 
deep 
That He who made the Maccabean 
strong 
Should hear the cry, “How long, Oh, 
Lord, how long?” 
Without response. There is no need to 
creep, 


To tremble in abasement, nor to weep. 
The Hebrew treads the way of Ease 
along, 
Without the alien’s stigma in the 
throng, 
Without the climbing of a sanguine steep. 


And yet the buffets of a thousand years 
Wreak not the havoc of a decade’s 
joy. 
The ancient, steadfast, unwithdrawing 
buoy 
Of Faith sinks downward with the dry- 
ing tears . 


Where is Jehovah of the day of strife, 
When life was death, and death naught 
else but life? 
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OPEN HOUSE 


they have taken such hold on the affections of the 
youthful—and adult—readers? Their ludicrous ex- 
ploits have started off many a Sunday morning with 
laughter that gave a cheerful key-note to the day’s 
music. The common people like 


“Something not too bright and good 
For human Nature’s daily food.” 


we 


That Horrid Hodge Place 


HE has bought that horrid little Hodge place, 
that ugly, staring yellow house with narrow 
porch—set in the middle of a corn patch, not a tree 
around it—nothing to relieve its hideous bareness.” 

“She will improve it, of course.” 

“She can’t. She bought it cheap, but it took all 
her money—except a hundred dollars. What can be 
done with a hundred dollars towards bettering a place 
like that?” 

Two years later, the “horrid little Hodge place” 
had undergone a transformation. ‘The staring yel- 
low house was a mellow brown, the corn patch was a 
grass-covered lawn—dotted with clumps of green and 
evergreen shrubbery—euonymous, privet, cannas, ar- 
bor vitae, lilac and syringa. A low dark-green picket 
fence in front made a frame for the yard carpeted 
with lawn grass. On either side the house, relieving 
its narrowness, was a latticed summer-house—dark- 
green with the rapidly-growing Pillar of Gold rose 
vines trained over it. A broad, walk, leading to the 
house, was bordered with violets and on either side 


of this were oblong beds of bright colored flowers,- 


salvia, carnations, petunias, ete. Outside this, came 
a row of rose bushes, then the clumps of shrubbery, 
ending in some quickly-growing trees from the forest, 
and against the side fence a row of broad-leaved 
Palma Christis. In the back yard there were apple 
and pear trees, a little garden with raspberry vines 
trained against the wire fence—and a patch of clover 
and oats to cut and chop for the chickens in an en- 
closure beyond. Truly, the “horrid little Hodge 
place” had been transformed into an abode of beauty. 
And the transformation had been brought about by 
little more than a hundred dollars—the earnings of 
the woman stenographer, who had bought the place 
to give herself, her mother and young brother, a coun- 
try home. 
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A Unique Woman’s Club 


ISS PEARLE MITCHELL, of Columbia, Mo., 

is President of a new club, which is unique in 

that only women farmers are admitted to member- 

ship. The object of the club is to assist and advance 

women farmers—to make farming a profession for 

women of which they will be justly proud. “At pres- 

ent,” says Miss Mitchell, “there are a number of 

women conducting farms who seem actually ashamed 

of their occupation. I am convinced that agriculture 
is the coming profession for women.” 

Miss Mitchell believes that girls should be edu- 
cated as farmers and kept on the farms. She says, 
“In talking with the superintendent of a large Re- 
form institution for girls in Missouri, she told me 
that not one of the erring girls came to her direct 
from the farm. They had been led astray only after 
they had left the farm and gone to the city.” Many 
women, who are earning a meager living in shops and 
offices in the city, possess business skill and executive 
ability, which, if put upon a little farm of their own, 
would cause them to be situated far more inde- 
pendently and happily and enable them to care for 
themselves. Established on a little place near a city 
they could raise vegetables and small fruits—rasp- 
berries, strawberries, ete.—and poultry—a_ business 
increasingly profitable and well adapted to women. 
On a larger place they could raise grain and pigs. 

Miss Mitchell is a successful farmer of fourteen 
years’ experience. Her large farm of three hundred 
acres is near Columbia, Mo., and is called Roche- 
port. She has occupied positions of trust on various 
state commissions appointed by the governor. She has 
traveled extensively—is a woman of broad sympathies 
—tall, well formed and always becomingly gowned. 


& 
‘The Children’s Village” 


HE Boys’ Village, a big country farm-reforma- 

tory for wayward city boys, beautifully situ- 
ated on the Hudson river a few miles from New 
York, has amply demonstrated the wholesome, cleans- 
ing influence of farm life on boys from the crowded 
East-Side streets. The three hundred and odd boys 
live in homelike fashion in detached cottages, each pre- 
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sided over by a kindly matron. They en- 


Conducted by M ARY E. BRY AN gage in gardening, dairying, minding 


sheep, caring for cattle and in working 

in the carpenters and mechanics’ shops 
with which the village is equipped. There are green 
pastures and hillsides for grazing the cattle and sheep, 
and the ample woods are alive with birds, for which 
the boys delight to build pretty, ornate houses. No 
animal or bird is killed on the farm. All cruel and 
bloody associations are remote from the policy of 
reform. - The boys’ care for the creatures in their 
charge develops gentleness, responsibility and kindly 
impulses. One boy, whose term in the reformatory 
had expired, begged to remain: he wanted to see the 
lambs grow up. The superintendent of the Village— 
the friend of every boy in it—says, “What the street 
boy needs is the open air, the sweet breath of Nature 
on his cheek, the subtle teaching of the changing sea- 
sons, the wholesome and, to them, new companionship 
of wild and tamed animals. Through these influences 
and with this environment he grows into a well- 
rounded and disciplined manhood.” 

Such influences and environment would also be most 
salutary for girls. With the price of one battleship 
—to be demolished after a few years by target prac- 
tice—New York might forestall the white slave trade 
and prevent the slow death of girls working for three 
dollars a week or sacrificed in a fiery holocaust in 
death-trap factories by establishing a large, well- 
equipped farm near the city where the surplus of 
working girls might find paid employment in the vari- 
ous avocations of the farm, and in contact with pure 
and healthy influences develop a nobler womanhood. 
Such a farm might be made partly, if not entirely, 
self-supporting, while at the same time, the girls would 
become skilled in the different lines of a business 
which is growing more and more profitable and nec- 
essary. 


a 
A Wireless Message 


Ilow did he know—the winged jewel thing, 
In his far forest home, that here amid 
The haunts of men, the fingers of the Spring 
Had opened the wild Woodbine’s clusters, hid 
In its green foliage, and dropped in each 
Carved coral trumpet luscious*honey dew 
That only his long, slender bill could reach? 
The wireless message came and straight he flew. 


ES, it has happened once more, even as I looked 

for it to happen, when I caught the gleam of red 
among the woodbine. Every spring, her forest lover, 
the humming bird—tiny bit of rainbow that he is— 
finds her, so soon as she hangs out her coral trumpets 
to the sun. By some wireless message he knows that 
the woodbine—a thing of the woods, like himself—is 
ready for his kisses. There is wireless telegraphy in 
the forest. In other days we had in a corner of our 


The Dreamer 


By Antionette DeCoursey Patterson 


A dreamer ever in the vale of dreams— 
Poor was he called, so poor, and wholly 
mad— 
They judged him by the garment’s rusty 
seams 
With which the bent and shrunken 
frame was clad. 
And every evening as the sun sank low, 
Outside the busy town where earth 
met sky, 
Near where a stream meandered soft and 
slow 
That same strange form would wander 
slowly by. 


And ah, the music heard by those keen 
ears— 
The wondrous pictures seen by those 
deep eyes !— 
A pauper? No, Save not for him your 
tears. 
The clouds and stream to him their 
gifts devise, 
And he is heir each night to wealth un- 
told— 
The dying sun bequeathes him all his 
gold, 
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Fashion Toilet Cream”? 


_ If you were to make careful inquiry you would find everywhere throughout 
this country that fashionable women, well-dressed women—those who give much 
time and thought to their personal appearance—are, as a rule, users of 
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Almond 
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They've used it long enough to have the greatest confid in it; aS RE 
Wali Celle: Vick poaki et veyrem da i upon 


It is so refined, so refreshing in its snow-white purity, that it is delightful to use at all times. 
Yet this Hinds Honey and Almond Cream has a a A Bsa Bt healing and softening 
effect upon the skin—You will be glad indeed with the prompt results that always follow its use for 
dry, rough, irritated skin; and for sunburn, windburn or chapping. It prevents small 
es and restores the skin to its fresh, natural, wholesome condition. 


We guarantee that Hinds Cream will not cause a growth of hair; that it is not sticky or greasy 


that it is always safe to use. 


Price 50c in bottles. 


Sold everywhere. 


but do not accept a substitute. 


Buy of your dealer, 
Postpaid by us for 50c. 


Write to-day for trial bottle, Free 


A. S. HINDS 


31 West Street 


Portland, Maine 


| This famous trade mark on spoons, forks, 
etc., guarantees the Aeaviest triple plate. za 
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that Wears” | 


Send for Catalogue “ F31.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Co.. Successor) 


New YORK 


Chicago 


MERIDEN, CONN. San FRANCISCO 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Classed by the U. S. Commissioner of Education as one of the sixteen “A” colleges for women in the United 
States. The college is endowed and well-equipped for college work. Campus of 50 acres environed by 
beautiful mountains. Four separate laboratories; library; astronomical observatory; sky-lit art studio; 
music rooms, etc. Full scientific course in physical development with new gymnasium, swimming pool, 


large athletic grounds, and two miles of pre- 
ment for 1910-1911: Officers and instructors, 56; 
to $300, including full literary course. For 


ennessee Military 
a 
nstitute SWEETWATER 
TENNESSEE 
A school of national patronage, and 
one of the most successful military 
schools in the South. Gives thor- 
ough preparation for college, Gov- 
ernment Academies or business. In- 
dividual instruction. New build- 
ings, designed specially for a mili- 
tary school, with modern equip- 
ment. Steam heat, electric lights, 
running water from a fine spring 
in each room. Campus of 45 acres, 
athletic field, gymnasium, bowling 
alleys. Most healthful climate in 
the U. 8. Encampments in moun- 
tains, practice marches, cavalry trips. 
In every respect a high class military 
. school with the moderate terms of $350 
Í for board and tuition, fuil session. Send for catalog. 


Col. 0. C. HULVEY, Superintendent, 


pared walks. Full courses in music and art, Enroll- 
students, 525. Endowment reduces cost to students 


catalogue address 
Wm. W. Smith, A.M., LL.D., 
President. 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
L >> 380 Boys from 45 States last session, 
: Largest Private Academy in the 
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Universities, Government 
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= manly carriage. Fine, shady 
tas A lawns, nasium,swimming 
> pool and athletic park. Daily 
drills. Boysfrom homes of re- 
=- finement only desired. Personal, 
< individual instruction by our tutor- 
ial system. Academy fifty-one years old. New 
125,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. 
harges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 
CAPTAIN Wm. H. KABLE, A, M., Principal, Staunton, Va, 
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garden a bed of catnip—herb beloved of felines and baby-doctoring old ladies. 
Every summer, when the catnip bloomed and seeded, there came a flock of 
small yellow canary-like birds that settled on the catnip bed for a feast. Two 
mornings they came, feasted silently and went away—as mysteriously as they 
had come—to be seen no more until the catnip seeded again. 

Across the street there is a plant of the aloe tribe, called the Bayonet, 
from its stiff, sharp-pointed leaves. In the summer it sends up a thick stalk 
that bears many tulip-shaped blossoms of creamy white. In its native Florida, 
when the blooms drop, they leave long green beans. These are not in evidence 
here, because the insect that fructifies the flower—a kind of bug-butterfly that 
pierces the base of the bloom to reach the pollen—does not usually come so far 
north to visit the plant. But last summer this “bridesmaid of the Bayonet”, 
as it has been poetically called, received a wireless message; the creamy blooms 
were pierced, and when they fell away the stalk was hung with waxen beans. 
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Some New Books 
“Tire SWORD oF THE MOUNTAINS” 


HE Sword of the Mountains”, Alice MacGowan’s latest and best novel, 

is not only a stirring and virile story, but one that possesses sterling 
historical value. The author has spared no pains in ensuring perfect accuracy 
of details concerning the events of the civil war in and around Chattanooga, 
and as Lookout Mountain and its neighborhood was the scene of some of the 
most momentous and thrilling occurrences incident to the great struggle—the 
story may be said to be an epitome of the war. 

In the setting of her story, the author was peculiarly fortunate. The Ten- 
nessee mountains presented examples of both sides of the contestants—Unionists 
and Secessionists. A number of the stalwart, non-slaveholding mountaineers 
were true to the flag of the Union and the stubborn loyalty of these and their 
endurance of persecution forms a contrast to the ardent devotion of the Seces- 
sionists to the cause of Southern independence. 

Northern born—but coming to Chattanooga as a child shortly after the 
surrender and living there all her girlhood life—her viewpoint of the war 
between the two sections could hardly be colored by partisan prejudice. Evi- 
dently, she sympathizes with both sections, appreciating the sense of right which 
brought the two halves of a great nation to fight against each other with the 
same slogan “For my country” upon the lips of each. 

The glory and the horror of war are strongly painted and the night pic- 
ture of the battle ground of Chickamauga after the “Bloody Sabbath”, with 
its heaps of dead and dying—the screams and groans of men and horses, the 
horrible field hospitals with their pyramids of quivering limbs has all the 
realism of Zola. 

But the story is far from being all somber. The stir and rush of incident 
prevent this, and often the brooding gloom of tragedy is lightened by a comic 
gleam or a romantic episode. War and sentiment mingle in the Southern 
ranks. At a farewell ball the soldiers dance in clanking spurs and the band 
under the window plays “Lorena” after “Dixie”. 

The character drawing is bold. The strongest strokes being used in sketch- 
ing an old mountain Unionist—Vespaian Seacrest—who has disowned his only 
son because the young man fights under the Stars and Bars as an officer in 
the Texas Rangers. 

Father and son fight on opposite sides and meet face to face in the battle 

of Missionary Ridge. The struggle in the older man’s breast between father-love 
and devotion to the Union yields at last to Nature and old Seacrest assists his 
brave foster daughter in rescuing the young man on the eve of his being exe- 
cutéd as a spy. Previous to this the son has cut the rope from the neck of 
the old Unionist as he was being swung up to a tree by a company of lawless 
bushwhackers. Father and son are reconciled in an hour of supreme peril. 
A pure love story runs through the varying scenes of the book—darkened 
by doubt and jealousy, but emerging serenely at last. There are episodes 
showing the pathetic endurance and high courage of Southern women and 
their ingenious resourcefulness in times of hardship and famine. 

The tinted illustrations in the book are finely effected, and the letter press 
—that of Putnam and Sons—is admirable in quality. 
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“Tue Ware Hussanp Bann” 


HE Lure of the Indian Country, a unique, altogether true story, writ- 
ten by Oleta Littleheart—a young Indian woman of the Chickasaw tribe— 
had its principal incident chronicled by all the leading newspapers several 
years ago, public interest being given to these by the great personages that 
figure in them—Ex-President Roosevelt, Henry Flagler, President Diaz, Chief 
Littleheart, Chief Satiska, Senator Landrum—the eloquent Cherokee orator 
and a number of others. 

Town building, land booming, politics, speculation and love figure in this 
interesting story of the West. The hero is Donald Macdonald, a young New 
England, Harvard graduate—a civil engineer, whom Henry Flagler makes the 
head of his engineering and constructing corps, who are building his wonderful 
Florida sea-going railroad that springs out into the ocean from one coral island 
to another on a bed of concrete built up from the sea-bottom. The ability 
of the young engineer pleases the railroad magnate and, when, after a year 
of hard work in the humid tropics, a malarial fever wrecks the health of the 
young man, Flagler sends him in his private yacht to his New England home, 
where physicians order him to the dry climate of Northern Old Mexico. There 
he meets the noted Indian chief, Satiska, who is chafing over wrongs done his 
people in Indian Territory by cheating land agents. Macdonald helps the chief 
to memorialize the President concerning these frauds, and in return Satiska 
commends him to the hospitality of his kinsman, Chief Littleheart, who lives 
in Oklahoma near the new town, Sulphur, which has magically sprung up about 
the Medicinal Springs and the picturesque National Park of 640 acres ceded 
by the Indians to the United States on condition that the waters of the spring 
shall be free forever to the sick the world over. 

The sulphur waters restore Macdonald to health, he catches the town- 
building and real estate enthusiasm, plunges successfully, attends a barbecue, 
where he hears some convincing Indian eloquence concerning the red man’s 
rights to full citizenship, and meets a beautiful Chickasaw girl, Arthula, niece 
of Chief Satiska and of Chief Littleheart, whose guest he becomes, at the chief’s 
palatial wigwarm, built solidly of walnut lumber grown on his own broad acres. 
Arthula is a member of the “White Husband Band”—an association of 
educated Indian girls, who solemnly pledge themselves to marry only “scien- 
tifically educated young white men”—an arrangement which finds favor with 
the Indian men, who, in turn, marry the pale face school teachens. 

Every-day association with Arthula increases Macdonald’s admiration for 
the merry, bright-eyed niece of his friend, Satiska, but though she is a college 
graduate, refined and handsome, and the possessor of large landed interests, 
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the young engineer’s pride of race revolts against his becoming a “squaw man”, 
as the young white men who marry Indian girls are called. 

However, he becomes her business agent, and in her automobile they visit 
her kinswomen, who have married white men, in their beautiful plantation 
hemes, lighted by electricity from dynamos on the place and equipped with 
library and music room. He sees the beautiful children of the squaw men and 
recalls Senator Landrum’s prophecy that the union of the Anglo-Saxon with 
the true American nobility will produce the dominant race of the West. His 
prejudices „finally vanish, and he marries Arthula—a marriage paraded in the 
newspapers as the union of an Anglo-Saxon oil magnate and an Indian princess. 
The marriage is attended by Mr. Flagler and many other Eastern dignitaries. 

Previous to her marriage Arthula has accompanied her uncle, Chief Satiska, 
to Washington City, where, dressed in rich Indian costume, they were cordially 
received and entertained by President and Mrs. Roosevelt. From Washington 
they went to Mexico City, where they were the honored guests of President 
Diaz—himself an Indian—who sent Satiska on an important secret mission to 
the Yakis, the proud, warlike Indian tribe whose depredations kept Diaz’s 
soldiers ever on the alert. 

Riding burros, the chief and his niece penetrate to the wild mountain home 
of the Yakis, whose warriors go to meet them, dressed in war paint and feath- 
ers, with the scalps of many pale faces dangling from their belts. It is signifi- 
cant of the fact that education does not crush out savage instincts, that Arthula 
fails to sicken and shudder at sight of these gruesome trophies; rather she 
glories in the courage and independence of the Yakis—the one untamed tribe 
of her race. 
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Two Dogwood Trees 


On a small plot of ground within the shadow of a cosy Green street 
home, beside which lies my daily path, stand two modest dogwood trees, over- 
shadowed by the sturdy oaks and elms growing near them, yet possessing for 
me a peculiar fascination. And why? 

Centuries ago DeSoto and his followers tramped the Western wilds search- 
ing for the enchanted spring whose waters should restore lost youth. They 
failed to find this fabled fountain, yet these dogwood trees, in the white 
glory of their spring bloom, possess for me the magic power attributed to the 
Fountain of Youth. Four times a day I pass them and four times a day the 
ghia of years rolls back and the time-grizzled man becomes a care-free 
oy, wandering through verdant woodlands sweet with the breath of honey- 
suckle and bay, and seeing, outflung against the green background, the snowy 
banner of the dogwood. Doves are cooing in the grove; lambs are bleating 
on the hill, bees are humming in the old box hive. The boy’s bare feet cool 
themselves in the clear stream that ripples over sand and shining pebbles. ` In 
the nearby fields the lately-planted corn has had its green resurrection. Little 
emerald blades have thrust themselves through the brown earth to drink the 
dew and the sunshine. 

In my vision of the past the boy rambles on, till growing weary, he lies 
down on the soft brown carpet Nature has spread for him under the pine 
trees and listens to the carol of the mocking-bird, whose notes mingle with 
the tinkle of a bell that comes up from the meadow, where the cows are crop- 
ping the tender grass of spring. 

And when the happy day closes and evening shadows gather around the 
dear old home—when Mary, his old-time nurse of blessed memory, has bathed 
his feet, he laid his tired head upon his mother’s knee and, as she lovingly 
smoothed his tangled locks, he murmured: 

“Now, I lay me down to sleep.” 

All earthly things have an end. When I passed my dogwood trees today 
their white glamor had disappeared. My magic fountain no longer cast up 
its snowy spray. It’s enchantment was ended. The barefoot boy had van- 
ished. Yet I bless the kindly hand that planted those dear tree-friends beside 
her home and gave me, all unconsciously, those heart-refreshing trips to the 
wonderland of Auld Lang Syne. Before another springtime shall bring the 
dogwood trees their blossom-crown it may be that my life’s long day shall 
have ended. I trust that in the gathering shadows of the final night, my 
whitening lips may say in the simple faith of barefoot childhood, the old, 
old prayer: 

“Now, I lay me down to sleep.” 

Augusta, Ga. WALTER A. CLARK. 


My ‘“‘Bed-Quilt” Garden 


The back yard garden in town and city is now a fad, but long before it 
had become so, I had proved to my satisfaction that one may produce all the 
vegetables needed for the family table and some to sell upon a tiny plot of 
ground in the back yard. 

I was a young housekeeper, with little experience in making a garden. 
My home was a little cottage in the shape of an L, in the heart of the city. 
The broad part of the L faced the street and I had just two feet of front 
yard, which I made the most of by planting caladiums and Palma Christis, 
Just where they could thrust their broad, green leaves into the porch for beauty 
and shade and coolness of effect. Then all the space I had for a vegetable 
garden was the hollow of the L and about four feet more in width and 
depth, the lot being that much longer and broader than the L. My garden cost 
me just thirty-five cents, a pair of old trousers and a borrowed hoe, the latter 
paid for with my very first tomatoes. The thirty-five cents was paid for 
Seed, the trousers went to the cook’s boy who spaded up the plot. I manipu- 
lated the hoe myself, getting pleasant and wholesome exercise with it for an 
hour or two early in the morning. 
ay A friend gave me as many tomato plants as I needed. A few tomato vines 
will do wonders when set far enough apart and trained up on a frame, and 
a frame may be easily constructed out of old goods-boxes and barrel staves 
set into the ground. The vines, hung with red and yellow fruit, were richly 
ornamental. 

‘ In laying off your garden give each plant all the ground it needs for 
doing its best, but don’t waste an inch through lack of precision in laying off 
the rows. Anyone can draw a straight line through pulverized earth. I took 
off a neat little slice for lettuce, then one for radishes; onions came next, then 
beets, English peas, and so on. I did not undertake to raise squash or 
anything that claimed an entire hill, with the exception of cucumbers, which 

planted in the corner around the well, where they could be plentifully 
watered. And, let me tell you the way those cucumber vines bore was marvel- 
ous. I had enough for daily use and for pickles, with some to spare to my 
neighbors. 

Close against the fence I planted a row of string beans—snaps—we call 
them in Virginia—drove nails in the boards and trained the vines up on strings 
under the kitchen windows and around the door. I planted lima beans and 


ese, too, I trained in all directions, canopying the kitchen door and windows f 


with arches of green-leaved beauty. Cook and I could stand in the door 
or sit in the window and gather beans for dinner. The garden was bordered 
with peppers, making a dark-green and crimson frame. Corn is so beautiful 
that wherever I found a corner I had a stalk growing, and on the outer mar- 
gin of the L—on the flat side—I had a row of prolific corn, hid from the 
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the Food Value of 
Peanut Butter 


Do you appreciate what a wholesome and 
nutritious food Peanut Butter is? Do you 
realize how many ways it can be used to 
give variety to the home menu? 


Peanut Butter contains more food value 
than the best roast beef, and is a thorough 
delight to the taste when used for sandwiches 
and luncheon dishes. | 


Heinz Peanut Butter will give you a new 
idea of how good Peanut Butter can be. It 
is smooth, rich and appetizing with all the 
flavor of fresh roasted nuts. Like all the 57 
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HEINZ 
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is made in clean 
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thoroughly ground 
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To Make Heinz Peanut Butter Fudge 


2 cups confectioner’s sugar; % cup sweet milk; 2 hea ing tablespoons 
of Heinz Peanut Butter. Boil five (5) minutes exactly; remove from fire 
and stir until it thickens; pour into buttered platter and cut into squares. 
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HE artistic perfection of “Standard” guaranteed plumbing fixtures, 
combined with their lasting sanitary worth, makes them a per- 
manent investment in satisfaction pt comfort. 

They add a value to your house far greater than their cost and are as en- 
during as the house itself. Their installation means certainty of service. 


The Plumbing Fixtures shown in this advertisement cost 
approximately $140.00, except when sold in the Far West. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the home and enameled. It is guaranteed for five years. The 
for Schools, Office Buildings, Public Institutions, Red and Black Label Bath is double enameled. 
etc., are identified by the Green and Gold Label It is guaranteed for two years. If you would 
with one exception. There are two classesof avoid dissatisfaction and expense install guar- 
our Guaranteed Baths, the Green and Gold  anteed fixtures. All fixtures purporting to be 
Label Bath and the Red and Black Label Bath. “Standard” are spurious unless they bear our 
The Green and Gold Label Bath is triple guarantee label. 
Send for a copy of our beautiful book “Modern Bathrooms.” It will ‘ore of invaluable 


assistance in the planning of your bathroom, kitchen or laundry. Many model rooms 
are illustrated costing from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6c. postage. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Dept. 7, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS—New York: 35-37 West 3ist St.; Chicago: 415 Ashland Block; Philadelphia: 
1128 Walnut St. ; Toronto, Can.: 59 Richmond St., E.; Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Ave. ; St. Louis: 100-2 N. Fourth 
St. 3 Nashville: 315-317 Tenth Ave., So. ; New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Sts. ; Montreal, Can. : 215 
Coristine Building; Boston: John Hancock Building; Louisville: 319-23 W. Main St. ; Cleveland: 648-652 Huron 
Road, S. E.; London: 53 Holborn Viaduct, E. C.; Houston, Tex.: Preston and Smith Sts.; San Francisco: 
1303-04 Metropolis Bank Building. 


Save 75¢ on Every Dollar’s 
Worth of Fuel (couccr win po 1 


cooked 75% better than ever before—these are a few of the benefits you'll 
get from my Rapid Fireless Cooker. It gives you the best tasting, most 


healthful food—and it’s the one thing that will reduce the high cst of REII the Original - 


living in your home. 


Now— FIRELESS 
10,000 COOKERS 


On Special Price Proposition 


Last year I sold 30,000 Fireless Cookers. Often one customer 
brought me three or four others. Now I’m going to hurry out 
10,000 cookers to all parts of the country quick at an astonishingly 
low price—and reap my profits in the extra sales they’ll make. 

Rush a postal today for this startling price offer, and the 30 day 
free test you can have before you decide to keep the Cooker. This 
offer is on the famous Rapid Fireless Cooker—the cleanest and 
most sanitary—all metal—no pads or cloth lining—beautifully 
finished cases with dust proof tops. 


ith lete Catalog, 
Mailed Free—125-Page Receipt Book 55e Price, 30-Day 
Free Test Offer. Remember my cooker Roasts, Bakes, Fries, Boils, Steams and 
peg p34 a all kinds of foods most deliciously. A postal brings full particu- 
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It’s the same as you’d buy in any music store only they charge more for it 
SON 3S—With words and music for Piano or Organ 
Vision of Eden (sacred) Palms (High, Med. Low) When Everything was Sunshine 


Calvary, High, Med. Low Dream of Paradise (High, Med. Last Hope (sacred) Gottschalk 


Star of Hope (sacred) „Ow 
Jerusalem (sacred) Ave Maria, (High, Low) Millard 
INSTRUMENTAL — For Piano or Organ 


A Trip to Niagara (March) Flowers and Ferns Star of Hope (Reverie) 
Dance of the Goldenrods Flower Song (Lange) Dreaming (Waltz 
Fernande Waltz Moonbeams on the Lake (Reverie) Salut, A, Pesth, (March) 
Bubbles (Novelette) Sweet Meditations (Reverie) Love and Flowers 


We will mail FREE to any address our Music and Book Catalogs, including a complete catalog of 
the CENTURY EDITION, comprising over 1500 Titles, which we offer at 10c a copy, postpaid. 


Address MUSIC DEP’T, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


Rosary (Med.) King. 


front by a rose bush. ‘This solitary row did its best. I got several dishes 
from it, and there was always an ear for soup. By judicious intervals in 
planting, I had tomatoes, beans, okra, Irish potatoes and beets until late in 
the fall I sold lettuce and other surplus vegetables enough to pay the 
trifling expense of the garden many times over and had the pleasure of send- 
ing some occasionally to a neighbor. The vegetables put on my table every 
day would have cost from sixty cents to a dollar in market. Besides, I had 
half a bushel of onions, which I meant to sell—stolen. The garden was a 
source of pleasure and interest to me all the year long. It is a delight to watch 
growing things and assist their growth. Though I began late and was inex- 
perienced, my garden paid me fifty-fold. True, there were exceptional advan- 
tages. I had rich soil, no shade trees and water convenient to use in dry 
weather; also, I had a southern exposure and the morning sunshine, while the 
garden was screened by the house from the too ardent afternoon sun. 
Atlanta, Ga. ‘ MYRTA, 


“A Brother to Girls” 


All the Open House guests seem busy talking about serious matters 
today, so I shall slip into the seat beside this spick-and-span looking youth, 
whom I take to be Windy. I wish to ask Windy how he expects young 
women to be sincere in: their attitude to men, when, with some exceptions, 
these men seek their society merely as a pastime? Should they look for 
womanly excellence when they—the stronger sex—are often so lacking in the 
qualities of truth and honor which constitute manliness? Many men think 
it a legitimate game to win a girls sweet faith and affection, and soon tiring 
of the conquest, leave her and seek a new victim. However, Windy, you did 
give us girls some sensible advice. Such a good preacher ought to be able 
to put his teachings into practice and be a “brother to girls”, guarding them 
from themselves, from their own impulsive trustfulness and thoughtless—often 
innocent—giddiness. Such a man could do great good among the young set, 
where there is no denying that many girls are “fast”’—some through thought- 
less high spirits, some through the daring abandon, fostered by novels and 
plays—and others because they see that the dashing type of girl is more 
attractive to men. “A brother to girls’—not preachy, or milk-soppy, but 
honorable, manly and sincere in his unsentimental friendship for girls—could 
exert a more restraining influence than emanates from mothers and teachers, > 
for the reason that girls in their teens are disposed to think of their mothers 
as behind the times and their brothers as meddlesome prigs. 

Alabama. LULLEAH. 


One Law for Men—Another for Women 


You will recall what a shock of holy horror went through the country when 
a Chicago theater planned to have a woman’s smoking room, and a St. Louis 
playhouse declared it would follow suit. It’s really funny—isn’t it, to see 
how positively wicked it is for women to do what men have been granted the 
privilege of doing since tobacco was discovered? And the protest is made, 
not because smoking is unhealthful or disagreeable, but from the view that it 
is “unladylike”. 

It is just another illustration of the principle, one law for men, another 
for women. A man may do pretty much as he pleases, confident that his mal- 
doings or his short-comings will be overlooked by the public—the same public 
which is so critical with regard to women. He may drink to excess, smell 
like a tobacco factory, swear like a sailor’s parrot and violate moral laws to 
the extent of handicapping his children with constitutional defects, yet he will 
pass for a decent citizen. His wife cannot even smoke a cigarette without 
having the finger of scorn and suspicion pointed at her. It is amusing—very. 

New York City. F. L. ORTON. 


Only an Old Maid in Mine 


I, too, dear Charity of Alabama, have my “dream home”. But, in my 
vision of the coming years, I see no “brown eyes”. Instead, I see a neat 
little old maid sitting by the fire with no companion but her cat. Kitty lies 
luxuriously on a rug at the feet of her mistress, who is busy making gar- 
ments for little motherless children. The old maid doesn’t look unhappy. She 
even smiles as some funny thought passes through her mind. Her room is 
like a bower with ferns and blooming plants. Books and magazınes are in 
evidence, and there is a pretty Japanese tea-tray and an alcohol stove in one 
corner of the room. She can quickly brew a cup of the beverage that cheers 
should a neighbor come in. 

Though I am only eighteen years old I have always looked forward to 
being a bachelor girl. I am devoting my leisure time to reading and studying, 
trying to improve myself, but I like outdoor life. I would just love to co-op- 
erate with some other young women in running a little farm—raising peanuts 
and sweet potatoes. I read of the canneries to preserve sweet potatoes that 
are being established in the South and think it a fine idea. I could have an 
acre or two of land to experiment on if I wished. I hear of ladies who are 
raising all the vegetables for their tables, and some to sell, in their back yards 
in town, and I saw a pretty little matron last week plowing her garden. The 
plow—a small hand-plow—had a wheel and seemed to be easily operated. [ 
imagine the sight of the girl with the hoe would shock young men of the 
Dick L. type, yet, the girls who are expert with the hoe are often more refined 
and better educated than the watering place type he tried to marry. 

Missouri. Kora. 


What Death Is—All Souls Are Not Immortal 


What is Death? asks a member of the Open House fraternity. Her 
question has been variously answered. Scientists of the Haeckel school 
declare that death is the dissolution of the elements, whose combination pro- 
duced life and, that when it takes place, dust goes to dust—and that’s the 
end of it. Most religious sects believe that man is three-fold and, that while 
the body dies, the soul and mind enter at once upon life in a heaven of bliss 
or in a place of punishment. The Advyentist’s, of whom I am one, believe 
that death is a complete suspension of life—a profound and dreamless sleep— 
through a period lasting until the day when the Creator, having purified His 
earth, comes to dwell upon it, and bids the dead awake from their long 
sleep. Those who lived to good purpose in their former existence shall be 
dowered with a fuller and nobler life, while they who have lived wickedly 
will be remanded back to the tomb and “be no more”. 

That wonderful old book—the Bible—was constructed to keep pace with 
all the stages of man’s progress. Only in these later days are some of its 


deep sayings bemg made clear. As man develops, the revealed Word unfolds ` 


to his understanding. Concerning the awful mystery called Death, Job, one 
of the most ancient writers and profound thinkers of the Old Testament, has 
a wonderful thing to tell. In many passages he reveals the truth that while 
death is complete oblivion—for how long a time who can say?—yet, there 
comes a day of reawakening. It comes to those who have lived rightly in 
their life, but not to those whose lives have been frivolous or wicked, for these 
death is final. We have space to quote but a few passages bearing on this 
supreme revelation. Job says, “Man wasteth away and giveth up his breath. 
He lieth down and riseth not until the heavens are no more.” Then, he asks 
the momentous question, “If a man die shall he live again?” He answers this 
further on: “All the days of my appointed time will I wait (in the grave) 
until my change comes, and Thou, God, shall call and I will answer, Thou wilt 
have a desire to the work of Thy hands.” “I know that my Redeemer liveth 
and He shall stand at the latter day upon the earth, and though worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh I shall see God.” 

Again, he declares that the “Evil-doer shall be brought to the grave and 
shall remain in the tomb.” 

David hands down the same message: “The wicked shall be cut off, but 
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“The Taylor Nursery” 


The 20th Century Baby Crib 
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those who serve God shall inherit the earth.” Not go to Heaven, mind. Only 
the angels, created long before the world was made, surround the Divine 
presence in His mysterious dwelling place. Man shall not see God until He 
comes to dwell on a purified and glorified earth. 

Again, David says: “Wait a little and the wicked shall cease to be, but 
the meek shall inherit the earth and shall delight themselves in the abundance 
of peace.” But a greater teacher than these—the greatest teacher the world 
has known—has said: “Fear not those who kill the body, but rather fear Him 
who is able to kill both soul and body.” 

Jesus thus plainly teaches that the soul maybe destroyed, and this final 
extinction of life—this eternal death is the punishment of those who have not 
made good use here of the gift of mortal life. 

Live Oak, Fla. L. H. Cone. 


My Little Library 

I am quite happy in the possession of a cosy little library room, inex- 
pensively made by cutting off an end of the back veranda. The walls are pale- 
brown with touches of crimson, the two windows are curtained with sofe yellow 
screens, with narrow stripes of red, the floor is covered with wood-brown Jap- 
anese matting and bright rugs. On the walls hang some pretty etchings and 
prints and one beautiful oil painting done by a friend, a genius, who died before 
he had won fame. There is a wide “comfy” lounge, home-made, with a gener- 
ous supply of pillows; there is a handsome carved book-case—an heirloom— 
filled with books, old and new, and in the center of the room there is a large 
round table, furnished with as many drawers as there are me:abers of our 
family, in which each individual keeps his pencils, pens, box of writing mate- 
rials, clipping scissors, or fancy work. During the past winter evenings we 
sat socially and busily around this table and listened, while one of us—usually 
my husband, or our young daughter, both of whom have fine voices, read aloud. 
The books chosen were books of travel, or wholesome story books, like “Huckle- 
berry Finn”. Magazines were favorite reading. We take three; one of these 
is Uncre Remvus’s—and wish to take another; what shall it be, Mrs. Bryan? 
We always bind our magazines—six numbers in a volume—after removing the 
advertisement part. Not that the advertisements are not good reading: some 
of them are interesting and suggestive. We have certainly enjoyed the little 
library. Being small, it was easily warmed by a heater, though I am sorry 
now that a chimney was not built, as nothing to my old-fashioned notion, looks 
so homelike as an open fire. 

Arkansas. Mrs. ELwoop Hunter. 


Uncle Sam’s One-Sided Ruling 


No one in this enlightened age would attempt to assert that genius and 
ability are possessed by men alone, The fine and thorough work done by 
woman in business and professional fields proves conclusively that her claim to 
capability is as good as man’s. Yet, our government, founded on the high- 
sounding principle of equal rights to all and special privileges to none, has 
recently boycotted a class of its citizens who are known to be conscientious, 
hard working and efficient. Women have been debarred from. the examina- 
tions as stenographers for government service. Why? The alleged reason is 
too lame to be considered. The only excuse given is that women are less 
amenable to reprimand than men. The fact is, that the measure was engin- 
eered by some honorable official who had a personal grouch against women. 

So it is put on record that in these examinations it is no longer a ques- 
tion of ability—of who can attain the highest average in the examination; it 
is also a question of sex. Practically, our mutual Uncle Sam says: “Any kind 
of man is better than the most competent woman.” If this were not pathetic 
its absurd falsity would make it laughable to the great number of able, intel- 
lectual women who are supporting their families by skilled work. It is of 
such injustice that suffragists are born. We would like to know if such a 
one-sided ruling is not unconstitutional. Marion. 


A Texas Butterfly 


There is nothing in nature at once so richly and so delicately beautiful as 
the butterfly—not even that living jewel—the humming-bird. The butterfly, 
with all the softness of a flower, has also plumage like a bird, as can be easily 
seen if the butterfly is examined through a microscope. The down on its wings 
and body consists of real feathers, perfectly shaped, though exceedingly small— 
and the coloring and designs are a study. There are those of the tropics, being 
very large, particularly the moth variety, which never appear until twilight. 
Occasionally one sees, in our Southern states, a butterfly as large as any found 
in Brazil or Peru. Not long ago I saw one of this kind in my flower garden. 
It was so large and gorgeous that its sudden advent startled me. I followed 
it in its low flight wishing to observe it more closely. It led me quite a long 
distance into a grove, where I presently ‘lost sight of it. I sat down to rest 
and to watch the lively antics of a company of jay-birds, and in a few moments 
the butterfly fell fluttering to the ground at my feet. One wing had been cut 
in two as with a pair of scissors. I picked it up and put it on my palm, where, 
after fluttering and quivering a little while it died. I closely examined the 
beautiful creature and noted its coloring. The wings were scalloped, the edges 
a rich golden, then came a bright orange stripe, then one of green and white 
succeeded by a triangle of changeable red set with black polka dots, each of 
which had a small white dot in the center. The body was pearl-white, looking 
like plush with black dots over it. The different colored stripes were all scal- 
loped. 

; This land of flowers has many butterflies. I have seen some of these not 
larger than a five-cent piece, with the lovliest pink wings dotted with white. 

Texas. GERALDINE. 


Let Him Emigrate to Russia 


Oh, Mr. Neale, who are the “peasants” of the United States? The labor- 
ing class, I suppose you mean. Really, don’t you know that a good many of 
these have blue-blooded ancestors? Give the laborer’s son a good education 
and he will be as capable of taking a high place in the business or social world 
as the son of titled forbears. My own ancestors belonged to the English 
nobility, but this doesn’t help me any. We are what we make ourselves. I 
can’t believe Mr. Neale is an American. If he is, he should migrate to some 
country where men are still tied down by moldy traditions. Russia would 
probably suit him. There his anti-American ideas might be understood. 

That “dream home”! How few girls realize their dreams of the ideal 
home and husband! Do men ever have dreams of home and wife? I never 
heara of any having them outside the poets and men of sweet, poetic natures 
like Ik Marvel, whose “Dream Life” is a prose poem. 

How beautiful the Southland must be at this season! I can almost smell 
the fragrance of its wild yellow jessamine and the magnolia. 

Morry Wootsy. 


What Does Socialism Advocate? 


I am indebted to the Open House for so much pleasure and information that 
I am moved to become one of its members if I may be accorded that priv- 
ilege. I would like to have some member tell me something about Socialism, 
of which all of us hear a great deal. What (in a nut-shell) are its tenets? How 
does it differ from Communism? Does it really advocate no marriage—and 
free love? I hesitate to put another question, but as I come incognito, none 
of you will ever know the personality of the girl who asks you how she may, 
in a dignified, self-respecting manner, reproach a recreant lover, who procras- 
tinates in his correspondence and, I fear, is becoming interested in another. I 
would like him to know that I resent his negligence, yet I am not heart-broken 
over it. 

Georgia, Maset, 
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A NEW CROCHET THREAD 
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and other desserts, to be 
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June’s Imperial | 
Breakfast 


Puffed Wheat or Rice With Berries 


Now comes summer—when a hundred million dishes of Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice will doubtless be served in one way or 


another. 


The months of hot weather—when foods are wanted ready-cooked, 
easy to digest. 


; The months of berries—when these crisp, porous grains add a well- 
liked flavor to the morning dish of fruit. 


The months of ice cream—when Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice 
adds a nut-like garnish to it. 


The months of cold suppers—of these puffed grains in milk. “Chey 
are crisper than crackers and four times as porous as bread. 


These curious grains—puffed to eight times natural size—crisp, 
nut-like, digestible—seem invented for June. 


Puffed Wheat, 10C scot in 


Extreme 


Puffed Rice, 15c wes 


In the past few weeks—with grocers stocking for June—the de- 
mand for these foods has been overwhelming. _ Everyone who knows 
them wants them at the first sign of hot weather. 


For Prof. Anderson has made whole grains wholly digestible for 
the first time in food history. He explodes them by steam—shoots 
them from guns—blasts all the food granules to pieces. 


And the foods that result taste like toasted nuts—the most enticing 
cereal foods ever created. Every summer morning let your folks enjoy 
them.. Tell your grocer to send them now. 


June’s Ideal Supper 
Puffed Wheat or Rice in Milk 


- The Quaker Oats Company—Sole Makers—Chicago 
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Some Good Things for 


By EDWINA B. PARKER 


REAMED EQQS—Eight hard-boiled eggs, one and one-half teacups- 
C ful of milk, two tablespoonsful of butter, two tablespoonsful of flour, 

one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pep- 

per, and one tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Put the butter, flour 
and seasoning in a sauce-pan over the fire. When well blended add the milk 
and stir until it thickens. Add the sliced eggs, simmer for five minutes, stir in 
the parsley and serve. 


CREAM OMELET. —Melt two tablespoonsful of butter, add one table- 
spoonful of corn starch which has been mixed with a little cold water, one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper and the 
beaten yolks of five eggs. Froth the whites of the eggs and add with one-half 
of a teacupful of whipped cream. Butter a frying pan and turn the egg mix- 
ture into it, cook until set, then turn and brown on the other side. Serve 
immediately. 


Three Salads That Are Easy to Make 


STUFFED EGQ@ SALAD.—Boil six or eight eggs, remove the shells, cut 
a slice from the top of each one and scoup out the yolk. Press the yolks 
through a sieve, add two tablespoonsful of cream mayonnaise, one tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice, five drops of onion extract, two tablespoonsful of grated 
ham, four chopped olives, one-third of a teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a 
saltspoonful of en BY ae and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of celery salt. 
Blend thoroughly and fill the egg whites with the mixture. Garnish with 
parsley and serve with mayonnaise dressing. 


CHICKEN SALAD.—Mix two teacupsful of diced chicken with one tea- 
cupful of chopped celery and one teacupful of minced apple and put on ice 
until ready to mix with the following dressing: Beat the yolks of five eggs, add 
one teacupful of diluted vinegar and cook in the double boiler until thick and 
smooth. Season with one teaspoonful of salt, one-third of a teaspoonful of 
white pepper and one tablespoonful of sugar. Add one-half of a teacupful of 
whipped cream, mix with the chicken and celery. Serve on lettuce leaves, gar- 
nished with sliced hard-boiled eggs. 


CHEESE SALAD.—Take a cream cheese and work smooth with a fork, 
adding gradually three tablespoonsful of thick cream, When well mixed add 


Cheese Salad 


one teacupful of chopped white of egg, one-half of a teacupful of minced 
celery, one teaspoonful of salt, ten drops of onion extract, one-fourth of a tea- 
cupful of mivedded almonds and one-third of a saltspoonful of white pepper- 
Mold in small balls and serve. 


JERMAN COFFEE CAKE.—Scald one teacupful of milk. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, and one-half of a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Remove from the stove and when lukewarm add one-half of 
the grated rind of a lemon, one-third of an yeast cake, two well beaten eggs, 
and about two and one-half teacupsful of flour. Put aside to rise; when light, 
turn out on a floured board and work. Form into loaves, put into a greas: d 
pan and let rise again. Rub together one-half of a teacupful of sugar and 
two tablespoonsful of butter, one tablespvonful of ground cinnamon, and one 
tablespoonful of flour. Spread this over the top of the cake and bake in a 
quick oven. 


MINCED HAM.—Chop enough cold boiled ham to measure one teacup- 
ful. Cook one and one-half teacupsful of rice in one quart of white stock 
until the rice is tender, then add one-half of a teacupful of cream, the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, one teaspoonful of salt and the chopped ham. Dish and 
serve garnished with small olives and pickled eggs. 


RICE PUFFS.—Put one pint of cold boiled rice in a bowl, add one tea- 
cupful of milk and three well beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, two tablespoonsful of sugar, one-third of a 
teaspoonful of salt and one and one-half teacupsful of flour. Drop by the 
spoonsful into deep fat and fry a delicate brown. Drain on unglazed paper 
and serve with vanilla sauce. 


Two Ways of Using Chocolate to Advantage 


STUFFED HAM.—Boil an eight or ten pound ham, allowing about fifteen 
minutes to each pound. When it is done let it cool in the liquor in which it 
was boiled, then remove the skin carefully, gash in a number of places and fill 
with the following dressing: Take one quart of bread crumbs, one table- 
spoonful of melted butter, four hard-boiled eggs chopped fine, one teacupful 
of chopped raisins, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, one-third of a teaspoonful 
of pepper, one teaspoonful each of ground cinnamon, mustard, cloves and 
celery salt. Mix and moisten with two-thirds of a teacupful of cream. After 
stuffing the ham brush over the top with white of an egg, brown sugar, and 
bake in a quick oven. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM PIE.—Melt one teacupful of grated chocolate, ` 
add two-thirds of a teacupful of sugar, three tablespoonsful of corn starch 
which has been moistened with a little cold water, the yolks of four eggs, one- 
third of a teaspoonful of salt and two teacupsful of thin cream or rich milk. 
Cook in a double boiler until thick, flavor with one teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract. Line deep pie tins with rich pastry, partially bake and fill with the 
chocolate cream. Cover with meringue made from the frothed whites of two 
eggs and two tablespoonsful of powdered sugar. 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE.—Soak one-third of a package of gelatine in three 
tablespoonsful of cold water, pour over it one-half of a pint of hot milk and 
stir until the gelatine is dissolved, add one-half of a teacupful of sugar which 
has been beaten with the yolks of three eggs. Strain the mixture and when 
cool stir in one quart of whipped cream, the frothed whites of three eggs and 
one teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour into a mold lined with. slices of sponge cake 
and put on ice. Serve garnished with whipped cream. 


BLANC MANGE EGGS.—Scald one pint of milk in the double boiler. 
Mix four tablespoonsful of corn starch, three tablespoonsful of granulated 
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the Table 


sugar, and one-quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, moisten with cold 
milk and turn into the double boiler 
and cook until thick and smooth. 
Whip the whites of the eggs to a 
stiff, dry froth. Turn into the corn 
starch, stir and mix lightly for 
three minutes, add one teaspoonful 
of vanilla and take from the fire. 
Mold in egg molds and serve with 
whipped cream. 

TSARINA CREAM.—Whip one 
pint of double cream to a solid froth 


and color it with five drops of green 
fruit coloring. Soak one-quarter 


of a package of gelatine in one- e 
quarter of a cupful of cold water HE best long-term in- 
and when soft stand over hot wa- I vestment that can be 
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Is the most convenient, pratica] and economical Oven 
in the world. You can go about your duties without 
worry because you can see your baking through the 

Glass without opening the door, thereby 
chilling the Oven and allowing valuable 
heat to escape. 


The BOSS OVEN saves half of your 
fuel bills. The asbestos lining holds 
a constant regular heat, assuring good 

even baking. We havein the last few 


ices Rea aie eS 


years replaced with our BOSS GLASS 
DOOR OVENS several hundred 
thousand of the old style Ovens 


ter until dissolved. When it has made for the home is a and every user of a BOSS OVEN 
cooled slightly, strain it into the 


is tremendously enthusiastic. 


cream and stand on ice until it be- Triple Motion 


gins to harden. Then add three 
tablespoonsful of powdered sugar, WHITE MOUNTAIN 
four tablespoonsful of grape juice, 


one teaspoonful of vanilla and one I C F 
teacupful of blanched chopped al- ce ream reezer 
monds. Turn into fancy cups for 
serving and garnish with bits of 
citron. 


See your baking ; 
; X The Glass Door is patented and 
through the gloss ae bai $ guaranteed not to break from heat. 
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It will return you dividends of delight 
and satisfaction throughout the year— 
and for a lifetime. But especially in 
summer, when heat intensifies the 
craving for frozen sweets. 

four eggs beaten with one pint of Easiest to operate—quickest in action. Three 


A Frozen Pudding 


PLUM PUDDING CREAM.— 
Scald one pint of milk, add to it 


sugar. Stir over the fire until it apart can revolving while two dash- 
forms a rich custard, strain and ers work in opposite directions—reduce the 


put aside to cool. Dissolve two ta- freezing point to a minimum. Far easier to 


lespoonsful of cocoa in one-half make IceCream with a Triple Motion White S p EC i A L & p> R | Ny G O F F E R 


of a cupful of boiling water and Mountain Freezer than to make a pie or a 


ea moment. Chill and add pudding. The cost is less, and there is in- To our subscribers, readers and friends, who are desirous of ob- 

Se cold custard: with: one. table. finitely less trouble around the kitchen. taining the best in literature at the lowest possible price. We offer 

spoonful of vanilla and one pint Wiis 2 eA tamara et Sone ae 9 e 

of cream, Shred sufficient citron| | PK Frozen Dainties'. Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
to measure one-half of a teacupful, rattle. THE WHITE 


eae one-half of a bacon aan B 4 . > MOUNTAIN and The Woman’s Trio 
seeded raisins and one-quarter o i ‘ 
| $3.50 WORTH FOR ONLY $2.00 


a teacupful of sultanas until plump 
and tender. Blanch and cut fine 


two dozen almonds and mix with Uncle Remus’s. Percopy . . . . 10 Cents Ladies’ World. Percopy ... . 5 Cents 
the fruit Turn: the ream IAA If bought singly, for one full year, this If bought singly, for one full year, this 
; A ream in é magazine would cost you . $1.20 magazine would cost you . . . . 60 Cents 
reezer and when partially frozen Modern Priscilla. Percopy. . 10 Cents Pictorial Review. Percopy. . . 15 Cents 
stir in the fruit; finish freezing and If bought singly, for one full year, this If bought singly, for one full year, this 
serve garnished with whipped magazine would cost you ... . $1.20 magazine would cost you... . $1.80 
cream. 
Tey DON’T HESITATE! SUBSCRIBE NOW 2 oo 
ALMOND CAKE.—Sift one : the Diamond And receive ALL FOUR MAGAZINES for one full year for ONLY . .... e 


trade mark 


Magazines may be new, renewal or extension. Send all remittances to 
on the Wrapper 


pound of pastry flour. Chop fine 
UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia 


one pound and a half of raisins, 
pick over and wash one pound of 
currants. Blanch one-quarter of aj ~ 
pound of almonds, and while soft 
cut them in strips. Mince fine one- 
quarter of a pound each of candied 
citron, orange and lemon peel and 


. P (J e 5 
grate the rind of one lemon and Ye L f 
one orange. Cream one pound of ou msure your I e peN 
butter, gradually sift in one pound bd 
of powdered sugar and beat hard. Why not insure your Health 
o 
by using 


Have ready ten eggs, break them 
in one at a time and beat until 
well mixed. Sift in the flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, a half a tea- 
Spoonful of allspice, mace, cloves 


and cinnamon. ‘Then stir in the Wp ae 
fruit that has been floured and 5 Yj. 
turn the mixture into a loaf pan (4 UY 
and bake in a slow oven for about VLE 
Neha N 


three hours. 


It isn’t the quantity of food you eat, but 
that portion of it that digests that brings health 
and strength. 


Lard-soaked food never has been, never can 
be digestible and nourishing, because of the hog 
fat it contains. 

Cottolene is far more healthful than lard because Cotto- 


lene is a vegetable product, makes food rich without being 
. greasy, and can be easily digested by the stomach of a child. 
They say the way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach. People who have used, or are using, Cottolene for 
all shortening and frying purposes say that the way to health 
is through the use of Cottolene. 


Cottolene shortens your food; lengthens your life. 


A Bad Witness 


A small Scottish boy was 
Summoned to give evidence 
against his father, who was 
accused of making disturb- 
ances in the street. Said the 
magistrate to him: 

“Come, my wee mon, speak 
the truth, and let us know all 
¿ye ken about this affair.” 

“Weel, sir,’ said the lad, 
“d’ye ken Inverness street?” 

“I do, laddie,” replied his 
worship, 

“Weel, ye gang along it, and 
turn into the square, and cross 
the square—” 

“Yes, yes,” said the judge, 
encouragingly. 

“An when ye gang across 
the square, ye turn to the right 
and up into High street, an’ 
keep on up High street till ye 
come to a pump.” 

Quite right, my lad; pro- 
ceed,” said his worship. “I 
know the old pump well.” 

Well,” said. the boy, with 


COOK BOOK FREE—For a 2c stamp, to pay post- 
age, we will send you a copy of our new ‘‘Home Helps’’ 
Cook Book, ss ima, Ps pages and over 200 recipes by 


Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, 
‘Marion Harland,’’ Mrs. Helen Armstrong and Lida 
Ames Willis. Regular publishers’ price, 50c. 


Address N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Dept. D., Chicago 


the most infantile simplicity, 
€ may gang and pump it 
for ye’ll no pump me.”—IJ deas. 
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Encourage the Cuti- 
cura Soap Habit 
Among Children 


More than a generation of 
mothers have found no soap so 
well suited for cleansing and pre- 
serving the skin and hair as Cuti- 
cura Soap. Its absolute purity 
and refreshing fragrance alone are 
enough to recommend it above 
ordinary skin soaps, but there is 
added to these qualities a delicate 
yet effective medication, derived 
from Cuticura Ointment, which 
renders it invaluable in overcom- 
ing a tendency to distressing erup- 
tions, and in promoting a normal 
condition of skin and hair health, 
among infants and children. 

Sold throughout the world, with depots in all world 
Cuse d Antin: Boston, U. B. Ay Potter Drug & 
Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave, 


Free. from Boston or London depots, a sample 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet 


BLACHE 


As the Touch of Summer 


develops the fragrance of the rose, a) 
LABLACHE imparts to the complexion that 
bloom of youth so essential to the woman of 
refinement. A toilet necessity, invisible, but 
protecting the skin from 
summer sun and keep- 
ing it clear, smooth 

and velvety. 

Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. fj 
Flesh, White, Pink, or f 
Cream, 50 cents a box, 
of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 


French Perfumers, 


Dept. 29, 125 Kingston St. 
| Boston, Mass. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


s, pompa- 
Dept. A69, 


19 Quincy Street, Chicago , 
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UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Jinger Jar 


A Great Athlete 


“Bob” Davis, who is editor of Munsey’s Magazine and the 
author of several plays, is the possessor of a sense of humor 
and a power of expression that is frequently picturesque. 

Speaking of a man who had achieved some distinction as a 
killjoy, Davis said: 

“That fellow is a great athlete. He can throw a wet blanket 
two hundred yards in any gathering.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Followed Copy 

Mr. Bloundelle-Burton has told of unseccessful endeavors 
to persuade the compositor to distinguish between the ws and 
the n’s in his MS. In despair, he hit on an ingenious scheme. 
Opposite every doubtful “n” he wrote, “This is a hen”, and 
neatly sketched a plump fowl. Opposite every doubtful “u” he 
wrote, “This is a ewe”, and added a little drawing of a fat ewe 
to make quite certain. He looked forward happily to the next 
proof. It began, “The scoewehendrel slewehenk away.”—Lon- 
don Chronicle. 


The Last Laugh 

The frequent and unsuccessful candidacy of certain men in 
Milwaukee for public office reminded George (Scotty) Dore of 
a story of his old friend, Hogan. 

“Hogan was raffling a clock,” said Mr. Dore. “He was fairly 
successful in disposing of tickets in the shop where he worked, 
but he ran up against trouble when he canvassed his neighbors. 

“Dropping in at his neighbor’s house he tried to sell a 
ticket on the clock. 

“It’s a fine time piece and it'll luk foine on yer what-not 
er mantel,’ says Hogan, cajolingly. 

“Qwan, the old clock doesn’t run,’ replied the neighbor. 

“Well,” drawled Hogan, changing front completely, ‘well, 
perhaps yez wont win it and then yez’ll have the laugh on the 
fellow who does.’ ”—Milwaukee Free Press. 


The Young Grammarian 
Teacher—Sammy, in the sentence “I have a book,” what is 
the case of the pronoun I? 
Sammy (promptly)—Nominative case. 
os pei (ee boy, tell me in what case to put the noun 
ook”. 
Next Boy (thoughtfully) 


Bookcase !—Tit-Bits. 


Interrogations 
Is it cruel to beat a retreat? 
Can you blow the horn of plenty? 
Will a skeleton-key open. a deadlock? 
Can you register a vow at the post office? 
What is the best season for raising hopes? 
Why should well-water ever be unhealthful? 
Is a sea-horse in any way related to a bay mare?—Boston 
Transcript. 


Tale of a Wayside Inn 


An angler in an isolated little inn was surprised to see on. 


the wall in the kitchen the legend “Ici on parle Francais.” “How 
is it?” he asked, “that you find it necessary to speak French 
here?” “French!” was the reply, “nobody speaks French here.” 
“Then why do you place that announcement on the wall? That 
means that French is spoken here.” “Well, PIL be shot!” re- 
plied mine host, “if a commercial traveler didn’t sell me that 
for a Latin motto, ‘Heaven bless our home? ”—Fry’s Magazine. 


A Possible Contingency 

When James B. Reynolds, now a member of the Tariff 
Board, was Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Senator Root, 
then Secretary of State, sent for Reynolds to discuss with him 
matters concerning a trade conference in Paris, which Reynolds 
had been selected to attend. 

“By-the-way, Mr. Reynolds,” said Mr. Root, “you speak 
French, I assume.” 

“Oh, yes,” Reynolds replied, “I have a little French. I can 
make the waiters and cab-drivers understand me.” 

“Um,” said Root; “but, Mr. Reynolds, suppose there should 
be no waiters and cab-drivers in the conference ?”—Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post. 


A Wrong Interpretation 

As the train left a certain station the following sign was 
displayed in the buffet car: 

No Intoxicating Liquors will be Served while the Train is 
Passing Through North Dakota. 

They had been rolling through that interminable state a 
long time, when the W. C. T. U. delegate from the East came 
into the car for her dinner. Casting her eye out of the window 
upon a somewhat changed landscape, she remarked to the waiter: 

“Are we still in North Dakota?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered George, alertly, with a hospitable 
grin, “what'll you drink, ma’am?”—Housekeeper. 


His Unlucky Day 


“Friday is such an unlucky day!” she sighed. 

“It isn’t half as unlucky as Tuesday!” retorted her com- 
panion. “Last Tuesday, for instance, I fell out of a second- 
floor window and was run over by a catsmeat barrow.” 

“How terrible!” she exclaimed, shuddering. 

“Yes, and on the Tuesday before that,” continued the suf- 
ferer, “I tumbled into a duck-pond, and was brought out on the 
end of a boathook. On the Tuesday before that I was chased 
by an infuriated bull. On the Tuesday before that— But why 
continue?” 

“Why don’t you stay at home on Tuesday?” suggested his 
companion. “You'd be safer indoors.” 

“Because Pd lose my job if I did,” he replied. “I’m a 
bioscope actor, you see, and on Tuesday we make our comic 
films.”—A nswers. 
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van: eee 
Exactly What 7, 
TON Should 
Weigh 

You can be 


Strong— 
Vigorous— 


full of Life and 
Energy. 


You can be free from 
Chronic Ailments—every organ of 
your body strong as nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what ‘‘I can do,” but 
what “I HAVE DONE.” I have helped 
49,000 of the most cultured, intelligent 
women of America to arise to their very best— 
why not you ? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
My pupils simply comply with Nature’s laws. 
What My Pupils Say: 


“every one notices the 
change in my complexion; 
it has lost that yellow 
color.”’ 


“Just think what you 
have done for me! Last 
year I weighed 216 pounds, 
this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back. I 
am not wrinkled either. I 
feel so young and strong, 
norheumatism,or sluggish 
liver, and I can ġreathe 
now. Itissurprising how 
easily I did it. I feel 15 
years younger,” 


“Just think! I have not 
hada pill or cathartic since 
I began, and I used to take 
one every night.” 

| 


“My weight has increased 
30 pounds. I don’t know 
what indigestion is any 
more, and my merves are so 
rested! I sleep like a baby.” 


“Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses,andmy 
catarrh is so much better. $ 
Isn’t that good?” 


“I feel as if I could look every man, woman and 

child in the face with the feeling that lam growing | 
—spiritually, physically and mentally. Really I 
Iam a stronger, better woman. I don’t know how 
to tell you or to thank you.” 
Reports like these come to me every day. Do you wonder I want ? 
to help every woman to vibrant health and happiness? Write me f 
your faults of health or figure. Your correspondence is held in f 
strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will tell you what will. 


| 
j 
My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly, and contains f 
other information of vital interest to women. Every woman is | 
welcome to it. Write forit. Ifyou do not need me, you may be į 
able to help a dear friend. | 


1 have had a wonderful experience, and I'd like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 56-K, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is the best authority in America upon 
the regaining of women’s health and figure thro 
Natural, Scientific means. 


ae ELEGANCE—, 


o essential to the well gowned woman, is 
assured by the use of 


fyfemores 


Shoe Polishes 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 


They Preserve and Beautify 


Do not soil the clothing or grow sticky. 
Finest in Quality. Largest in Variety. 


su 
sated 


FAP 


on 


“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. “Star” size, 10c. 
Also Ox-Blood and Brown combinations, same 
sizes and prices. 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take 
pride in haying their shoes look A1. Restores color 
and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush 
or cloth, 25c. ‘“‘Baby Elite” size, 10c. 

“GILT EDGE” Oil Polish. Blacks and polishes 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, shines with- 
out rubbing, 25c. “French Gloss,” 10c. j 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 
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PERFECT PATTERNS FOR THE FAMILY 
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DESCRIPTION OF PATTERNS ON THIS PAGE 


6969— Fancy Waist, with Square or High Neck, with 6963—Over-Waist, with Tunic, for Misses and Small 6968—Over-Blouse, with Body and Sleeves in One, 6967—Skirt with Tunic, Having Straight Lower Edge, 
2. 


or without Lining. 34 to 40. Women, 14, 16 and 18 years. to be Worn over any Guimpe. 34 to 4 for Misses and Small Women. 14, 16 and 18 
6977—House Jacket, with Fitted Back, with Hi ild’ i i 6943—Five-Gored Skirt, with Two-Pi years, 
‘ , A gh 6979—Child’s Tucked Dress, with High or Square wo-Pieee Tunic. 22 
Neck and Deep Collar, or with Square Neck, Neck, Long or Short Sleeves. 1, 2 and 4 years, ao beth a Coat, we Body and Sleeves in One, 
with Elbow or Long Sleeves, or with Short, 6964—Girl’s Dress, with Box Plaits. 8, 10 and 12 ain er Two-Piece Back, 34 to 49, 


6986—Child’s One-Piece Dress with Bloomers, 2 to years. 6970—Nine Gored Skirt, with Inverted Plaits or 
Pisin Rem. 34 to 44. maA - 6973—Girl’s Empire Dress. 8, 10 and 12 years, araia ea eg a g eraann ZOR Line, 
—Peasan aist, with Bol t for Misses u et ng or Round Length. 0 36. 
and Small Women. WA, 18 1nd 18 vO 6976—Peasant Blouse, with Faney or Plain Girdle, Fany Blouse, with or without Fitted Lining, 6980—Seyen-Gored Petticoat, with Habit Back. 22 
i 32 


9 . 
6965—Child’s Dress, with Straight Lower Edge. 6 with Sleeves Gathered into Cuffs or Plain. 34 647 "Three-Piece Skirt, with High or Natural Waist O Bie 
= Nil Drt WTth, Str g aig whhag taal ai 6934—Blouse or Shirt-Waist, with Full or Plain 


One-Piece Sleeves, 34 to 42. 
6983—Blouse or Shirt-Waist, for Misses and Small 6891—Three or Four-Piece Skirt, with Panels at 6972—Empire Night-Gown, for Misses and Small 6906—Cireular Walking Skirt in One or Two Pieces, 


Women. 14, 16 and 18 years. Sides. 22 to 32. Women. 14, 16 and 18 years. 22 to 30 waist. 
SEE PAGE 16 FOR COUPON AND HOW TO GET THESE PATTERNS 


THE SILENT 


Waverley Electric 
-PRE-EMINENTLY THE HOME CAR 


The convenience of keeping a Waverley in the home 
garage, compared with ordinary gas car care, is like 
pressing an electric button instead of striking a light 
with a flint. 


There is positively nothing of a mechanical nature 
to do about a Waverley. You turn on the current 
for charging and at the proper moment the current 
automatically shuts itself off. Then you disconnect 
the wire, insert the key in the controller, move the 
lever forward a notch and the car moves off. 


There is nothing to soil your fingers, or ruffle your 
temper about, not the least demand on your patience, 
not.the slightest pretext for annoyance. Everything 
goes like clockwork, every part and detail of the 

mechanism does its own work regularly and asks for 
ho’ punching or prodding or tightening of nuts or 
SCTeWS. |. 


Besides all this the cost of maintaining a Waverley 
is lower than that of any other type of vehicle, horse- 
drawn or gas propelled, that you can own. 


Exide, Waverley, National or Edison Batteries. 


~_ All these points and many others of interest to the 

* prospective automobile purchaser will be found fully 
explained and illustrated in the handsome art catalog 
we are ready to send you for the asking. Address 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 


119 South East Street INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


BIG BEAR-LITTLE GUN 


This 300 Ib. bear was killed with a .25 caliber COLT AUTOMATIC PISTOL 
Proof of the POWER and EFFICIENCY of the Smallest, Lightest and Most Compact 


i automatic pistol. made. 
' Fits the Vest Pocket; 
advantages of a larger Arm. 


Read the story of this Bear Hunt in Folder No. 32. 


pa | 
: if With 12 Blades 


1 The best shave of your life. 


Entire outfit $1.00. Sold and 
| guaranteed by dealers every- $ 
} where. Extra blades10 for 50c 


} American Safety RazorCo.,New York 


t] 


weighs only 13 ounces; possesses, in condensed form, all the 


sent free with complete Catalog. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Sunbeams from the South 
By FRANK L. STANTON 
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The Contrary Mocking-bird 


Dat mockiw-bird contrary— 
Dat de word I say! 

He mockiw sweet Miss Mary 
Thoo’ de shiny day! 

But who is gwineter blame *im 


Fer takiw on dat way? 


But des one thing I tell ’im, 
“Yo song is hard to beat, 
But de singin’ er Miss Mary 
Is mo’ amazin’ sweet! 
Aw here she is a-comiw 


Her lover fer to meet!” 
pi 


A man may be hard up for exercise who tries to whip the 
devil around the stump. 


A 


In the Sleepy Country 


Faintest echoes of the world—murmuring of streams 

In the Sleepy Country, drowsing with the Dreams. 

Toil may make the world spin, but a dream is best. 

The hills are wild with thunder, but the valleys whisper “Rest.” 
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And the sun may fail the morning, H 
And the stars withhold their beams ios 
While in the Sleepy Country qo 
I’m drowsing with the dreams. A 


In the Sleepy Country grief forgotten lies; 
Sleep’s divinest Angel has sealed Lifes dreaming eyes; s 
Were there sighs and sorrows? Thorns whose wounds were deep? 
Lost—all lost forever in rosy realms of Sleep! 


And the sun may fail the morning, 
And the stars withhold their beams 
While in the Sleepy Country 
The world is lost in dreams! 
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Many a man misses it by thinking he is the whole thing. A W: 
bullfrog in a millpond may have the idea that he has a better W: 
bass voice than the best singer in an opera troupe. W 


pi 


Streets 0’ Gold 


Streets o’ gold up yonder 
Seem mighty good to win, 


Aw there will be no millionaires, 


ea 


A 

Thank heaven! to fence ’em in. Lis 
we 

But hard will be the walking m= 
’ m Ve 
On the golden pavements high, agy 

` AR 

Aw the poor toilers œ the world z% 
74 > ir H 
Will be too tired to fly. iy 

7 š 3 Sie 
Yet even in the mansions ahs 
Ve 

Reserved for all the blest, oe 
Ks 

After a drowsy age or two L 
Will we not tire of rest? we 
Ms 

a zs 

We live in an age of wonders, but after all, the greatest ve 
— a ix 


wonder may be just how some of us ever manage to pull through 
this rough-and-tumble old world. 
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A Song of Warning 
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Watch out, sinner, fer de fire in de way Sp 
. ° We 
. An’ pray fer wisdom er de wise; 505 
De lion will lay down wid de lamb some day, Se 
° . P . O 
Aw de lion will be fuller wen he rise! W 
Ae. 
She 
. . * 
Watch out, sinner, wen you fly too high: YD 
. . ge 
Satan will be comin’ ter de scratch; sor 
r P ° Ale 
Ef Satan take a turn you'll be havin’ wings ter burn itd 
. “7° Ge 
De minute he a-strikin’ of a match! A : 
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Watch out, sinner, in de day an’ in de night, RO 
. . es 
W’en de Promise’ Lan’ is meetin’ of yo’ gaze, os. 
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Fer wen de preacher tell you dat de prospect lookin’ bright ss 
It sholy is a-fiwin’ fer ter blaze! Lis 
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The First Step In The Purchase 
Of An Automobile 


CAR may look beautiful and apparently act splendidly as you see it hum around 
the corner, but what do you know about its regular day in and day out per- 
formance? What do you know of its reliability—of its general behavior? And 

what does it cost to keep in operation? When you buy an automobile, these conditions 
have a direct effect on your pocket book—one way or the other. Don’t fall into the 
costly habit of taking things for granted. This hinders your better judgment. Get the 
facts and then you can determine the value of any car. 


And you don’t have to be a technical expert to select the best machine. You don’t have to know al] 


the ins and outs of a motor. Nor do you have to be able to write a treatise on the transmission. Whena 
careful business man buys a typewriter, he does not pretend to intimately know the mechanism, but he 
does know that the machine he buys is standard and that it has a concern behind it who is responsible. 


The selection of the best car for your money is 
merely a case of simple analysis and common sense com- 
parison. Take several of the leading popular priced cars 
—separate the facts from the fiction—compare one with 
the other and the car that shows the best balance is the 
machine you can invest in with a feeling of security. Re- 
member that the facts represent the real value—the fic- 
tion the false. When you purchase your car use your 
mind as well as your eye. Combine your reason with 
your sense of sight. This seldom fails to get you the 
most for your money. 


The Overland is the most highly standardized car 
on the market. For instance, compare the Overland 
priced at $1250 with any of the popular priced cars sell- 
ing around $1500 to $1700. Take each list of specifica- 
tions—compare item for item and see how you can make 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars go as far as seventeen 
hundred. Then compare this car with all other makes 
selling at about the same price and see the added Over- 
land value. Then keep the fact in mind that more than 
25,000 Americans own Overlands. On top of this remem- 


ber that The Willys-Overland Company makes all of their 
parts in their own plants. The motor, body, steering 
gear—in fact the entire chassis right down to the tiniest 
screw is made by Overland machinery. 

The Overland plants are the largest individual motor 
car plants in the world. They employ over 4,000 men. 
The factories cover 30 acres. This great institution, with 
its scientifically managed army of skilled men is today 
turning out the best car for the price that can be made. 


Make the simple comparisons we point out above and 
be governed accordingly. Take no risks. Automobiles 
cannot be bought every day. When you buy, buy right. 
The more you leave the matter to guess work, the weaker 
your investment will be. Get the Overland facts and 
you'll get the value you are entitled to. 

Look up the Overland dealer in your town or drop 
us a line today for an Overland book. It shows the 
full line of cars—Roadsters, Torpedo Bodies, Small or 
Large Touring Cars with Fore-Doors and Open Fronts. 
Priced from $775 to $1675. Let us send you the facts 
about these cars. 


The Willys-Overland Co., 135 Central Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


Model 51 — Fore -Doors —W heel Base 110 inch 
5-Passenger, 30 H. P., 4-Cylinder Motor, 


Tires 34x 3%. 


Price $1250. 
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Why Armour Toilet Articles 3 
Have Set a 
New Standard of Perfection 


There’s more to the making of toilet articles than the mere assembling of ingredients. - 
It’s a good deal like the making of a cake. Almost anyone can take the necessary 
ingredients and make some kind of a cake of them. But it takes time and skill and 
experience to make the cake toothsome and palatable. i 


And it is the time and skill and experience of an organization of experts that have made 
the Armour Toilet Articles pre-eminent in quality and in public favor. 


The expert chemist seeking new and rare perfumes in our laboratories, the workman 
watching the mechanical processes —each in his line is the best craftsman obtainable. 
Time, labor, expense, are secondary considerations. Perfection is the only aim. And 
you will agree that perfection has been reached if you'll try any of the articles listed below. 


Transparosa 


is a clear, transparent soap, every 
glint of light in whose amber 
purity to the skin. ; 


Supertar . 


has been aptly termed “ The best 
friend of the hair.” 


represents the perfection of modern 
toilet-soap production. It is scien- 


tifically prepared and chemically 
pure. 


depths sends back a message of 


For a Supertar shampoo stim- 


It cleanses perfectly, yet with so ulates, while thoroughly cleansing 


gentle a touch that the most tender 
skin is soothed. And it leaves the 
skin softened, vitalized— glowing 


with the bloom of health. 


Delicate, distinctive per- 
fumes lend to Sylvan the 
last touch of desirability. 
You may choose from six 
of these —heliotrope, carna- 


It is perfumed with a wonder- { 
fully delicate yet lasting attar of. — 
roses, which it took thousands of | 
tests to perfect. 


the scalp. It is a foe to dandruff 


and similar affections which des- 
troy the hair. And it leaves the 
hair soft, fluffy, lustrous, 


“live”. 


Sylvan Toilet | 
Talcum Powder | 


Supertar lathers in- 


stantly —rich and 


snowy white—in hard is of exceptional high quality, 


TA ia violet, lilac, sandalwood sot ate aioe, F Ant ‘and light as thistledown. | 
cx and rose. ` > : J it 
$ £ ; affords an ideal massage for the It is borated and antiseptic, and - | 
i a aba the saad dainty ere most beneficial in cases of chafed, — | 
Ri in x i ths le more, pi i irritated skin, sunburn, prickly heat i 
Eo is Dut Uc the cake at your dealer s. Pressed, thoroughly seasoned or chapped hands. It affords a 
N A di ° and free from excess moisture, it delightful aftermath to: a shave 
aAA u itorium long outlasts' ordinary shampoo or a bath, and is invisible on 


7 application. 
soaps, of which a large part PE 


Bath Soap 


An extra large oval white cake, 
lathering freely, and agreeably 
perfumed. Absolutely pure and 
handy to use. 


No other powder has ever ap- 
proached it in delicacy of fragrance. 
There are five odors— violet, car- 
nation, lilac, heliotrope, and sandal- 
wood. It is sold by all druggists. 


wastes away with each day's 


use. Let your hair have the 
delight of a perfect Supertar 


shampoo. 


EALERS everywhere carry Armour Toilet Articles. Try one, or better still, try all ie 
of those listed above. Each is its own best advocate. Each is the utmost of 


its kind. No other such articles exist, for no other such organization exists, 
and it is through the Armour organization only that toilet accessories of the Armour 
standard can be produced. But the proof is in their use. And we are content 
to abide by your judgment. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 


Department of Toilet Soaps 
CHICAGO 


